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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE most striking event im foreign affairs has been 
the sudden mobilisation of the American Army. 
Some 32,000 troops are under orders to proceed to the 
Mexican frontier, while eight warships and 2,000 marines are 
being despatched to the ports of Texas and Mexico. General 
Wool, the Chief of Staff of the American Army, is to go with 
the troops. The cause of this sudden military activity is 
officially declared to be nothing more than the desire of the 
United States Government to test their mobilisation arrange- 
ments and to carry out army mancuvres ona large scale, and 
under war conditions, in co-operation with the navy. As, 
however, the troops have been supplied with ball cartridge, 
the explanation has not greatly impressed American public 
opinion, which is not unnaturally greatly agitated by the 
event. We have shown elsewhere how the Monroe Doctrine 
requires the United States to give protection to the subjects 
of European Powers, and to their material interests, should 
the insurrectionary movement in Mexico endanger life and 
property on a large scale. According to the Monroe Doctrine 
the United States, and no other Power, must undertake this 
work, We thus see the Monroe Doctrine is acting as a virtual 
protectorate of the Republics of the American Continent north 
and south, 








— 





It is hardly necessary to add that the action of the United 
States is in no sense unfriendly to the existing Mexican 
Government, and that it has not behind it any sinister move- 
ment either in the direction of annexation or of interference 
with Mexican internal affairs. It is, as we have said, nothing 
but the logical outcome of the Monroe Doctrine, which, by 
saying in peremptory tones “ Hands off!” to the European 
Powers, in certain eventualities renders “Hands on!” abso- 
lutely necessary for the United States. President Taft's 
Message to the Mexican Government declaring that no inter- 
ference is intended is, of course, perfectly sincere, though in 
view of the extensive military and naval preparations it is 
bound to have a somewhat strange appearance. As to the 
actual progress of the insurrectionary movement in Mexico, 
very little information seems obtainable. The rumours as to 
President Diaz’s health are also most conflicting. No doubt 
his death at the present moment would be a most serious 
matter for Mexico. 


The question of the Baghdad railway has been very 
prominent during the week, owing first to rumours of an 


made in the Commons on Wednesday. On Friday the 
Daily Mail gave prominence to a statement that the Turkish 
Government has submitted specific proposals, and that 
these proposals are now under the consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government and may prove a solution of the 
problem. In these columns we have never opposed the 
construction of the Baghdad railway as a railway, for 
we hold that no railway can be made in any part 
of the world without indirectly benefiting British trade. 
What we did oppose was the notion of a British officiai 
invitation being given to investors to put their money into a 
particularscheme. We notonly held that the precedent was most 
dangerous, but that it was very doubtful whether under the 
old régime Turkish interests had been properly respected in 
the matter of the concession. The revolution in Turkey and 
the introduction of Constitutional government have, however, 
changed the whole situation. As friends of Turkey we hold 
that the British Government when approached by Turkey 
directly should do everything they can to assist the develop- 
ment of Turkey’s internal resources, provided, of course, that 
essential British interests are not imperilled. We want to 
see Turkey strong and prosperous and independent. It is 
therefore very greatly to be hoped that “a way out” will be 
discovered. We are most anxious that in seeking a solution 
the British Government should exhibit that friendliness 
towards the new régime in Turkey which is felt by the 
British people. 


Whilst negotiations are proceeding perhaps the less said 
about the details the better. We may point out, however, 
that it is absurd to talk as if the British position were a weak 
one. Not only do our treaties with the Sultan of Koweit 
make our consent necessary, if Koweit is chosen as the terminus 
of the railway, but our consent also is necessary for the increase 
of the Turkish Customs dues. Further, since we have it in our 
power to send or not to send the Indian mails by the railway, 
we can give or withhold a very large share of custom to the 
railway. Again, a settlement with us will very greatly 
facilitate the raising of the money for the completion of 
the railway. 


In our opinion the powers we thus possess should be used in 
no dog-in-the-manger spirit. On the contrary, it is our desire, 
and we believe the desire of the British Foreign Office, that 
they should be employed to secure the true interests of Turkey. 
That should be our guiding principle in the whole matter. We 
want to see Turkey strong and prosperous, and the Turkish 
Government master in its own dominions. At the same time, 
though we cannot admit that Germany has any right to 
dictate terms either to Turkey or to us, we ought to show no 
petty jealousy of German commercial interests. We should 
do nothing to throw obstacles in the way of the legitimate 
development of the resources of Turkey by German hands. 
Commercial jealousy of that kind is detestable, and we are 
certain that it does not, and never has, inspired the action of 
our Foreign Office. 


On Monday in the French Chamber M. Monis, the new 
Prime Minister, made a statement of policy. The chief 
financial proposal was an income-tax scheme which is only in 
accordance with expectations, as M. Caillaux is Mimster of 
Finance. In electoral reform “free scope” (we quote from 
the Times) will be left “to the initiative of the Chamber.” 
As for the railway strikes, M. Monis’s language was a faint 
echo of M. Briand’s. Sabotage is to be repressed; ponsions 
are to be made retrospective; and strikers not guilty of 
anarchy are to be re-employed on the State line. This last 
promise had already been made by M. Briand. M. Monis tried 





agreement, and secondly to Sir Edward Grey’s guarded but 


to render the vagueness of his words impressive and 
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attractive by reciting with much feeling a passage which 
exalted the merits of toleration and kindness towards 
employees. Whereupon a Deputy exclaimed, “ You are speak- 
ing like a preacher.” On the question of the Congregations, 
M. Monis again followed the principles of M. Briand, and he 
followed them still closer in saying that he would govern with 
the help of all that intermediate opinion which stops short of 
hating French institutions on the one side and of advocating 
violence on the other. His chief difference from M. Briand, 
apart from ability, is that he avoids the word apaisement. He 
received a vote of confidence by a majority of 195. But it is 
difficult to see that the new Government has any particular 
reason for existing, and the first controversial debate is likely 
to test its stability severely. 


Last Saturday the fiftieth anniversary of the emancipation 
of the Serfs was celebrated at St. Petersburg. The Tsar 
attended the thanksgiving service at the Kazan Cathedral, and 
there was a very interesting ceremony in the Tauride Palace, 
where the bust of Alexander IL, the Liberator, erected by 
peasant Deputies, was unveiled. At this ceremony M. 
Guchkoff, the President of the Duma, as we learn from the 
correspondent of the Times, said that there was a close con- 
nection between the two famous dates, February 19th, 1861, and 
October 17th, 1905. In 1861 the solitary autocrat anda handful 
of warm-hearted patriots overcame “the alarmed interests” 
and gave freedom to his people ; in 1905 the manifesto of con- 
stitutionalism showed that the Tsar Nicholas II. also had faith 
in his people. 1861-1905 was an epoch of progress; “slaves 
then—law-givers now.” The correspondent says that the 
Tsar received the peasant members most warmly when they 
went in a deputation to the Winter Palace. He spent an hour 
“inquiring into their village affairs and winning all their 
hearts.” 


In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, on Tuesday, Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg spoke of Prussian relations with the 
Vatican. He reminded his hearers how the Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Fischer had shaken the understanding that Univer- 
sity teachers were to be dispensed from the oaths against 
Modernism. The Prussian Government had thereupon pointed 
out that if conflicts with Prussia occurred, the blame would 
rest entirely with the Vatican. The Vatican, he went 
on, according to the report in the Times, had replied 
that it did not seek disputes, but also did not expect 
them. On February 10th Cardinal Merry del Val had 
written from the Vatican to Cardinal Kopp, and Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg considered that that letter was 
intended to prove that Prussian representations to the Vatican 
had been without effect. “This” said he, “is not calculated 
to restore normal conditions.” The Prussian Government did 
not propose to suppress the Roman Catholic Faculties in the 
Universities, or to suppress the Prussian Legation at the 
Vatican. But they would be compelled to prevent priests who 
had taken the oath against Modernism from teaching certain 
subjects in the Secondary schools. Altogether, Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg made it clear that the Vatican has 
created an unnecessary friction between Church and State in 
Prussia, and that if the policy were pressed farther the 
Prussian Minister at the Vatican might be recalled. We 
eannot help adding our opinion that the Pope, ever since the 
provocative Borromeo Encyclical, ten months ago, has been 
trying the patience of Germany, with deplorable results. 


One of the most interesting announcements in connection 
with the Coronation was made on Monday. The King 
has decided to entertain 100,000 London children at a féte 
at the Crystal Palace on Friday, June 30th. Sir William 
Carington, Keeper of His Majesty’s Purse, in communicating 
the King’s intention to the Press, announces that a com- 
mittee to take charge of the necessary arrangements has been 
formed, with himself as Chairman, and including Lord 
Plymouth, the Lord Mayor, Sir John Kirk (the Secretary of 
the Ragged School Union), and representatives of the County 
Council, the Crystal Palace, the London Brighton and 
South Coast and South Eastern Railway Companies, and the 
Fresh Air Fund. 


The Times special correspondent in Portugal contributes an 
article in the issue of Tuesday on the Anarchist element in 
Portugal. Making every allowance for the difficulties of the 
Provisional Government, he strongly condemns their com- 





plaisance in encouraging public opinion 

applaud “the national pastime of owt ee “ore 
assassin has been held up to admiration im the a pw 
ground that “any act committed in the name and for “ 
glory of the Republic becomes im itself not onl “ he 
fiable but highly meritorious.” The Seculo, thy 
popular journal in Lisbon, publishes a series of oe . 
describing the leading dynamiters of the capital and th rs 
exploits. Diplomatic remonstrances and the pressure a 
the better elements im Portuguese society have at “a 
moved the Government to action. They have announced 
their intention of dismantling the “Museum of Revolution,” 
of forbidding the continuance of the articles in the Seculo, 
and they have taken steps to secure the return into Govern, 
ment stores of the large number of bombs distributed te 
private individuals during the October Revolution. But 
these are but half-measures, “taken without enthusiasm or 
conviction,” and the correspondent urges the Powers to unite 
in securing the passage of a decree rendering the manufacture 
possession, or use of bombs an offence punishable with the 
utmost rigour of the law. “By this means only can Lishon 
be prevented from becoming a centre for the propagation of 
Anarchy.” 


We record with much regret the illness of Lord Crewe from 
overwork. On Friday week he was present at a dinner at 
Claridge’s Hotel given by Lord Morley of Blackburn, and 
after dinner fainted and fell, striking his head so severely 
that he has since been suffering from concussion of the brain, 
It is impossible not to observe that Lord Crewe’s illness ig 
a ease of clearly traceable cause and effect. He has been 
grossly overworked. Lord Crewe is Leader of the House 
and Secretary for India (an enormous task in itself), 
and has to speak in the House of Lords on Naval 
and foreign affairs as well as on education and 
finance. The tax is beyond the powers of any one 
man. Add to all this the strain of the prolonged 
Constitutional crisis, and the wonder is that more Ministers 
have not broken down. We wish Lord Crewe a very speedy 
recovery, and trust that Mr. Asquith will see the propriety 
of removing the cause of his illness by securing a more 
adequate representation of the great Departments in the 
Lords. Meanwhile, Lord Morley has undertaken to return 
to the India Office and to lead the House of Lords—another 
example of too much work for one man, and especially for 
Lord Morley. 


On Monday, in the House of Lords, there was a discussion 
upon the proposed Reciprocity Agreement between Canada and 
the United States. We cannot help deeply regretting the 
attack made by Lord Ampthill upon Mr. Bryce, and especially 
the phrase in which he said “ it was possible it would be to Mr. 
Bryce, knowing as they did his peculiar views, a matter of 
satisfaction and merriment if the dismemberment of the 
British Empire were commenced as the result of Radical 
policy.” Lord Morley, in his reply, commented very severely 
upon the tone of this criticism, and declared that “it is 
grossly unjust, and not very becoming, to denigrate the 
character of His Majesty's representatives abroad, especially 
when they happen to be of the eminence of Mr. Bryce.” We 
are glad to see that this view was also supported by Lord 
Midleton, who said that though he did not always agree 
with Mr. Bryce politically, yet “he thonght he sbould be 
wanting in daty if he did not say that, in his opinion, and m 
the opinion of colleagues he had been able to consult, nothing 
had passed since Mr. Bryce beeame Ambassador in America 
which in any way derogated from his position as the repre- 
sentative of the British Crown.” 


On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, the second 
reading of the Revenue Bill was taken, and the discussion 
turned principally upon the new land taxes. In the course 
of it Mr. O’Brien attacked vehemently the Government's 
financial dealings with Ireland, which were an oppressive and 
intolerable grievance, and were likely to be the most thorey 
difficulty in the way of working out a plan for Home Rule. 
There was much opposition to the Government’s deeiien 
deprive the local authorities of their share of the Land Value 
Duties this year, and Mr. Hobhouse explaimed that this was ' 
be done in order to counterbalance the £2,000,000 which ws 
taken off the rates by the removal of the panper d@ieyr'” 
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: Nh ensions. Further charges were made by 
aes = oo Long, who asserted that the practice 
oe dor-vaination of sites and buildings was common, and 
; ld consequently lead to a great increase in the amount of 

a ment duty to be paid. The Attorney-General replied 
cory the Commissioners of Inland Revenue would be only too 

dif cases of alleged under-valuation were brought specifi- 
cally to their knowledge. The second reading was ultimately 


carried by a majority of 71 (253-182). 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier made a memorable speech in the 
Oanadian Reciprocity debate on Tuesday. It was received 
ith enthusiasm by his supporters. He twitted the Conserva- 
tives witlt going back on the policy of Sir John Macdonald, 
who had often offered Reciprocity to the United States, and 
had actually suggested for the free list many of the articles 
included in the present Agreement. Canada was now extra- 
ordinarily prosperous, yet there were men who wished to go 
no further. “Is this Canada,” he exclaimed, “or is it 
China?” The policy of the Canadian Government was to 
find new markets wherever possible, and that policy would 
remain so long as the people approved. The argument that 
Reciprocity would end in the fusion of Canada with the 
Dnited States was an insult to Canadians. There was not a 
vestige of the annexation spirit left. 


" Sir Wilfrid Laurier went on to declare that if his voice 
could reach the Americans, he would say (we quote from the 
Times) :— 

“Remember that if you have founded a nation upon separation 
from the Mother Land, we Canadians have set our hearts upon 
building up a nation without separation, and in this task we are 
already far advanced with our institutions, with our national 
entity as a people, and with everything that constitutes a nation 
to whom we are just as devcted as you are to yours. Remember 
that the bioed which flows in our veins is just as good as your own, 
and that if you area proud people, though we are not of your 
humbers we are just as proud as you are, and that rather than 
part with our national existence we would part with our lives.” 
We believe that Sir Wilfrid Laurier expresses in these noble 
and sincere words the characteristic feeling of Canada. To 
build an Empire on such sentiments is an infinitely surer 
way than that “tied-house Imperialism” preached by our 
Tariff Reformers. We must not forget to add, however, that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier assumed that the throwing into one of the 
American and Canadian markets for natural products would 
not exclude the possibility of Imperial Preference. The old 
proposal that Canada should give a preference to British 
manufactured articles in return for a preference to Canadian 
natural products would be repeated, he said, at the approach. 
ing Imperial Conference. On Thursday the amendment to 
refer the Reciprocity Agreement to the electorate was defeated 
by 111 votes to 70. 


Weare glad to hear that there is a considerable feeling 
among supporters of the Government in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Cocoa Duty. It will be remembered that the 
difference in the amount of the duty upon raw and manufac- 
tured cocoa is so adjusted as to leave a slight balance of 
protection in favour of the home-manufactured article. 
Although this advantage is partly counterbalanced by the 
interference of the tax with the export trade, yet it would 
certainly be more satisfactory if all suspicion of any favour 
towards the cocoa trade could be removed. It will be remem- 
bered that when the question was raised last year, Mr. 
Rowntree, speaking, if we remember right, on behalf of the 
cocoa manufacturers, declared himself in favour of repealing 
the duty. As the amount of revenue which it brings in is so 
inconsiderable, it is to be hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may see his way to carry out the reform in this 
year’s Budget. 








We have dealt with Mr. Haldane’s speech at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday elsewhere. Here we wish 
to express the hope that the able and energetic men 
who have the organisation of the London Reserve in 
hand, whether under the County or under the City 
Association, will soon meet with the reward of their toil. 
As we have said in our leader columns, we are perfectly sure 
that the only real obstacle before them is the difficulty of 





getting the ordinary ex-Soldier, ex-Militiaman, and ex-Volunteer 
to realise that the Veteran Reserve is being formed, and that 
he is wanted to register his name and address. As soon as 
that difficulty is got over, the names will come in by the 
thousand. No doubt the local committees which it is hoped 
the Mayors of the twenty-eight Metropolitan Boroughs will be 
able to form, will greatly help in giving publicity to the scheme. 
They and all concerned must remember that Publicity, Pub- 
licity, and again Publicity, must be their rule of conduct. 


What they must keep before Londoners is the fact 
that every trained man who does not now belong to any 
unit should at once send his name and address on 
a postcard to The Secretary, Veterans, Friar’s House, 
New Broad Street, E.C., and ask to have himself registered 
in the Veteran Reserve. Another step, and one of great use, 
is, when the first 5,000 or 6,000 men are registered, to appeal to 
them to act as recruiting agents for the Force, and to 
bring in a couple of comrades each. When once 
they understand that this is part of the duty which is 
expected of them we have not the slightest doubt that they 
will do it. Once more, let us ask the members of the London 
Veterans’ Reserve Committee to remember that men are to be 
got by appealing to their patriotism and eense of duty, and 
not by offering privileges and benefits which, by their nature, 
cannot be sufliciently attractive, and which, therefore, if put 
forward, are much more likely to act as deterrents than incen- 
tives. The appeal to duty will succeed; that to interest is 
bound to fail. 


The Navy Estimates were published on Friday morning. It 
is impossible {for us to discuss at short notice so long and 
important a document. We may note, however, its salient 
features. Five new Dreadnoughts are to be laid down this 
year, and provision is made for 3,000 more men. The increase 
in the total Naval expenditure over last year will be £3,789,000. 
Of this increase all but a million is in the shipbuilding vote. 
The total expenditure in 1911-12 will be £44,392,000, whereas 
last year it was £40,603,000. Beyond the five new Dread- 
noughts, there are to be four more small cruisers, twenty 
destroyers, and six submarines. It is noted in the Memoran- 
dum that the Australian Government has decided not to ask 
for any contribution from Imperial funds towards the main- 
tenance of the Australian unit. The Commonwealth will 
thus not only build at its own cost one Dreadnought, three 
cruisers and six destroyers, but will also meet all the expenses 
of maintaining them in commission. The generosity and 
patriotism of the people of the Commonwealth will be 
recognised throughout the British Empire. We feel sure 
that the possession of its own fleet and the provision for its 
maintenance by Australia will greatly stimulate interest in 
sea power in the island continent. That is very necessary, 
for no part of the British Empire is more deeply concerned 
with the maintenance of our command of the sea than is 
Australia. 


Mr. Will Crooks made some excellent remarks on the betting 
evil at the Harringay Congregational Church on Sunday. 
He said that the man who had the moral courage to keep his 
money in his pocket when he was given a “ certainty” for the 
Grand National ought to be glad. Some working men 
declared that they must back horses and support racing, 
because if they did not do so the breed would die out. Some 
said, “ We are only imitating the aristocracy,” whereas they 
should set the aristocracy a better example. Mr. Crooks is 
quite right to ask the aristocracy to set a good example, 
but why stopthere? Why does he not go on to ask the 
millionaire philanthropists of the Liberal Party, Mr. Cad- 
bury and Mr. Rowntree, to refrain from publishing in their 
widely read newspaper, the Star, furious incitements to 
betting P 


It was announced last Saturday that Sir Edward Tennant 
had been appointed Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. In accordance with 
the usual practice, a Peerage has been conferred upon him at 
the same time. The selection of Sir Edward Tennant to fill 
this interesting and picturesque office will, we believe, be fully 
justified. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


I WX\HE news of the mobilisation of the American Army on 
the Mexican frontier and the fitting-out and putting 
to sea of a large portion of the American Navy, with orders 
to proceed to Mexican waters, is unquestionably a very 
grave matter. The causes which have set these armed 
forces in motion seem largely to be misunderstood in this 
country, and also, as far as we can judge from the tele- 
grams, in America. In reality, the explanation is simple 
enough. In three words, it is “the Monroe Doctrine.” 
We have always been supporters of the Monroe doctrine 
as in no sense hostile to this country, and we have also 
supported it as friends of America, for we quite under- 
stand and sympathise with the general belief in America 
that the Monroe doctrine is a vital part of their State 
licy. But, though sympathising with the Monroe 
octrine, we have also always recognised, what a great 
many Americans do not recognise, that it involves cer- 
tain very serious consequences, which are in conflict 
with some of the most cherished of American ideas. 
Shortly, the Monroe doctrine means the order “ Hands 
oft” from the whole of the American Continent North and 
South. It warns European Powers that America will not 
tolerate any interference by them in the affairs of the 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking American Republics, 
whether on the Northern continent, in Central America, or in 
South America. In theory, no doubt, foreign Powers are, 
under the Monroe doctrine, allowed to collect their debts 
and protect their nationals, for to do that cannot be held 
to be “ extending their system ” to the American continent. 
So jealous, however, has the Unrted States always been 
in regard to the doctrine that, as in the case of our 
troubles with Venezuela, they have looked with the greatest 
diplomatic jealousy upon any coercion of a Spanish- 
American State, however legitimate in origin. They have 
been afraid of permissible interference at the beginning 
ending in something in the nature of annexation or the 
creation of a European Protectorate. But it is clear that 
under modern conditions the doctrine of “ Hands off” in 
this extreme form cannot be enforced unless the United 
States is willing to see that the South American States be- 
have themselves properly in their international relations, 
and fully respect the rights of the European Powers. The 
world could not possibly tolerate a state of things under 
which the rulers of the South American and Central 
American Republics could snap their fingers at the 
Powers of Europe and tell them: “We can do 
exactly as we like and you cannot touch us because the 
Monroe doctrine forbids you.” That would place the 
Governments in question above all law and above the 
reach of all correction for misdoing. The practical con- 
sequence of the Monroe doctrine, though it is a practical 
consequence that the Americans have not admitted in so 
many words, is that America feels pledged to see that the 
South American States do not pass beyond certain limits 
in their dealings with the European Powers. Thus the 
Monroe doctrine has come to act as a kind of American 
protectorate over the whole of the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking Republics, with the result usual in the case of 
Protectorates—the protecting Power becomes in effect re- 
sponsible for the conduct of those it protects. 

As we have said, America has never acknowledged in 
words the existence of this fact, though she has done so in 
deeds. One reason for her failure to acknowledge the 
e\ isting situation openly is the dislike of American public 
opinion to accept external responsibilities on so large a 
scale. The American, like the Englishman, when he takes 
a great responsibility prefers to take it in the dark rather 
than in the light, and to minimise it rather than magnify it 
us words. Yet another reason for this strict diplomatic 
reticence is the feelings of the Southern and Central 
American Republics. They are very jealous of their 
udependence, and, though from many points of view they 
hike and find the advantages of the Monroe doctrine, they 
would be up in arms against it if it were represented as a 
protectorate. Still, as we have said, facts are facts, and 
the State Department at Washington knows that the 
Monroe doctrine will go by the board unless it is prepared 
to undertake itself the work of protection, which otherwise 





would be done by European Powers, with 
almost sure to be inimical to he coma aoe 
foreign policy of the United States. Whenever — 
there is serious trouble at any point covered by the } 7 
doctrine, the Americans feel that they must be on the 
alert, ready to undertake the protection of foreigners and 
anticipate the action of other Powers. This has hap “ 
on several occasions in the case of small States. Theyhare not 
called for much notice, however, because of the comparati 
smallness of the interests at stake. When, however, so me 
a state as Mexico, with its fifteen millions of inhabitants, itg 
large foreign commerce, and its vast commitments ag rece. 
European capital, is concerned, the consequences of the 
Monroe doctrine become infinitely more visible. If the revolu- 
tion triumphs in Mexico, or, still more, if the fighting between 
President Diaz and his opponent is prolonged and success 
seems to favour first one side and then the other, whilg 
the ultimate result remains in doubt, there is the 
possible risk not only of foreigners being injured in their 
aa but of their commercial interests being prejudiced, 

rom the point of view of the State Department this means 
that America may at any moment be confronted with this 
appeal from some foreign Power: “ We have no wish to 
challenge the Monroe doctrine, but if you cannot or 
do not desire to get us redress from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, or if you will not undertake the protection of our 
nationals and their interests, we must do the job our- 
selves.” If once such a question is put to the State 
Department, provided that it means to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine in its full purity, there can be only one 
answer : “ We will do what is necessary, for we cannot per: 
mit the landing of troops by you or any form of armed 
interference.” The next move of the foreign Power is, of 
course, to say: “ Very well; provided that you will do the 
work for us, we have no desire to undertake it ourselves, 
But, remember, it must be done, and done efficiently, or 
else our nationals will suffer.” 

Translated into action, all this means what we have been 
seeing during the last few days. The course of the revo- 
lution in Mexico is likely to endanger foreign interests, and 
at once America has to make preparation by land and sea 
to keep order. In the present case this is intensified by the 
immense material interests which America herself possesses 
in the Republic to the south. Not only is the frontier 
involved, but Mexico swarms with American citizens and 
has been largely developed by the use of American capital. 
Thus, on the material as well as on the political side, the 
United States is bound to watch with anxiety the Mexican 
Revolution, and be ready if necessary to intervene. It is 
essential that she should be first in the field. We sincerely 
trust that the steps taken by America for the preservation 
of order will be sufficient, and that she will be able to 
emerge from the Mexican imbroglio without actually having 
to send her troops on to Mexican soil. We are bound to 
say, however, that the matter is one which cannot but cause 
anxiety to all friends of the United States. Suppose the 
troops have to cross the border, or that the American fleet 
has to land troops on the coast. In that case the Ameri- 
cans may find it, as they found in Cuba, exceedingly 
difficult to restore the status quo. Mexico again is a most 
difficult country to fight in, and, as the French 
found, the Mexicans are very good fighters. It is 
true that conditions have a good deal altered since the 
sixties. Still, the main facts are the same. The Mexicans 
seem, like other Southern Americans, to enjoy fighting 
among themselves, but they all have an intense hatred t) 
foreign interference. Unless, then, American action is kept 
within very strict bounds, we should not be at all surprised 
to see the quarrel between the Government and the 
revolutionaries eclipsed by a passionate outburst of feeling 
against “dictation from Washington.” But if America 
became involved in long and serious difficulties in Mexico, 
the State Department would unquestionably be placed at a 
very considerable disadvantage should the need for enforcing 
the Monroe doctrine in some other part of the Continent take 

lace, or should trouble arise in the Pacific. it must not 
forgotten that the Germans have never, as we have, 
admitted and acknowledged the Monroe doctrine. On the 
contrary, they have shown that they regarded it as very 
irksome in the West Indies and in other cases. If, then, the 
United States became thoroughly involved in Mexico, we 
should not be surprised to see a pushing of German claims, 
say, in the south of Brazil, or in Hayti, or San Domingo. 
Again, it might be exceedingly awkward if at such & 
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foolish action on the part of the San 

ee nob were to rouse ill-feeling in Japan. 
= these reasons every well-wisher of America, and 
— porter of the Monroe doctrine like ourselves, will 
ore St American action, whatever it may be, will be 
oe sharp, and decisive, and that order may be very 
: sokly restored in Mexico. Happily the Americans have 
a General Leonard Wood a soldier and statesman of great 
~ wecity as well as of high character and long experience. 
General Wood will not only handle his troops well, but, as 
. record in Cuba shows, he will deal tactfully, firmly, and 


weal with the Mexicans, whether they belong to the party 
ys Government or to that of the insurgents. Again, his 


pand diplomatic experience will help him to 
minimise difficulties with foreign Powers. He understands 
the European situation, and is not in the least inclined, as 
js alleged of some of his countrymen, to ask: “ Who s the 
German Emperor, anyway ?” or “ What does the King of 
Italy ‘mount to on this continent?” Best of all, General 
Wood is not one of those soldiers who look out fortrouble and 
make a campaign in order to provide for himself a field of 
Jory. He has had plenty of fighting in his time, and we 
may be sure that if, as we presume will be the case, he has 
the command of the troops, they will be used in a reason- 
able and pacific spirit—provided always that the true 
interests of his country do not suffer. 


statesmanshi 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


T is seldom that so complicated a subject is laid before 
Parliament as that which was discussed in the House 

of Lords on Wednesday and Thursday. It touches at all 
oints the vague and elusive machinery of International 
Law, and of this the ordinary politician necessarily knows 
yery little. He feels that he would like in the main to be 
guided by Naval experts in matters which ultimately affect 
the safety of our shores and the security of our food 
supplies, but he finds that most Naval experts are as back- 
ward as himself in understanding the exact bearing of Inter- 
national Law on naval warfare. For ourselves, while we 
admit the extraordinary difficulty of coming to a decision 
as to how this or that clause of the Declaration of 
London would work in practice, we are not inclined 
to modify in any way the opinion we have expressed 
more than once, that if the Declaration were ratified it 
would tie our hands in war, and that the greatest risk any 
country can run is the risk of defeat. The safety or con- 
venience of neutrals can be bought at much too high a 
price. But, before we say more, we must deprecate strongly 
the foolishness of speaking of the work of those English- 
men who helped to draft the Declaration as though it were 
an unpatrietic act. Lord Desart and his Naval colleagues 
at the Conference, of course, believed that it would be to 
the distinct advantage of Great Britain to have the Inter- 
national Law, under which the proposed International Prize 
Court or Court of Appeal would carry on its work, codified 
as it is in the Declaration. Lord Desart never spared 
himself in his labours, and it is absurdly unjust to 
pretend that he was all the time perfecting an instru- 
ment for a Radical Government to betray the country. 
Men of both parties approve of the Declaration, just 
as men of both parties strongly disapprove of it. All 
we shall try to show now is that the risks to which it 
would expose us are greater than the advantages; 
and that, as the Declaration must be taken or rejected as 
a whole, it certainly ought to be rejected. 
The greatest power which naval strength puts in the 
hands of a country is the power to destroy the commerce 
of anenemy and thus undermine his tax-paying capacity 
and his ability to prolong a war. In the Declaration of 
Paris, which followed the Crimean War, we consented to 
part with our right to capture enemy merchandise in 
neutral ships; we agreed to fight in future with one hand 
behind our back; and, in return, we secured the nominal 
abolition of privateering. The Declaration of London 
extends the principles of the Declaration of Paris, but it 
omits to prohibit privateering. We do not, however, 
attach very great importance to this question of privateer- 
ing, which would cut both ways. By far the gravest 
objections to the Declaration, as it seems to us, are the 
treatment of contraband and the powers vested in the 
International Prize Court. The advocates of the Declara- 


the attractiveness. 
Prize Court, and when injustice is done to neutral shipping, 
as it was over and over again, for example, in the Russo- 
Japanese war, compensation can be got in rare cases, and 
to an inadequate amount, from the authors of the injustice. 
They are the judges of their own cause. 
doubtedly be an agreeable innovation to have an Inter- 
national Law by which all the grievances of neutrals would 
be brought to the same test, instead of the present chaotic 
diversity of morals. 
idealists the Declaration of London is only a step towards 
a completely logical understanding by which all commerce 
shall go unmolested and the navies of the world shall be 
left free for the sole task of battering one another. 
now one continually hears the argument that the further 
security brought to neutrals by the Declaration of Londun 
would of itself enable us to reduce the cost of our Navy by 
relieving us of a large part of the duty of guarding our 
commerce, 
in favour of the Declaration was summarily quashed by 
Lord Morley on Wednesday, when he stated that the effect 
of the establishment of an International Court and of 
the acceptance of the Declaration of London (as the 
legal code of that Court) would be “small and inconsider- 
able.” 


the situation clearer. 
though he did not speak for the Government, of course, 


At present every country forms its own 


It would un- 


In the minds of some optimists and 


Even 


It is important to know that this argument 


In another respect the debate in the House of Lords made 
For instance, Lord Desart, who, 


stated the authoritative view of the Declaration, said that 
the report on the Declaration by M. Renault (to think that 
in such an important matter this running commentary on 
the Declaration should be necessary to interpret it!) would 
be regarded in the International Court as having official 
authority and, indeed, as part of the Declaration. But the 
whole of Lord Desart’s speech leaves us quite unsatisfied 
that we should not suffer enormously through the Declara- 
tion if we were engaged in war. It is impossible to take all 
the points which cause us misgiving, but let us examine the 
supremely important question of contraband. Article 34 
of the Declaration is full of words of doubtful 
meaning. Such terms as “enemy authorities,” “ con- 
tractor,” “place serving as a base,” require, as 
Lord Desborough said, most careful definition. Con- 
sider the last phrase. It is laid down that food in a neutral 
ship consigned to a fortified place can be captured and 
destroyed. Well and good; we cannot object to that. 
But it is also laid down that food may be similarly 
captured and destroyed if it is coming to a “ place serving 
as a base for the armed forces of the enemy.” Is it con- 
ceivable that any port in our small islands would be held 
as a legitimate place forlanding food? All are within easy 
communication of fortified places, and therefore may be 
regarded as “bases.” It is necessary to remember that 
our position is different from that of all other Powers. If 
a Continental country were cut off immediately from its 
supplies by sea it would suffer great inconvenience 
indeed, but it could make shift to feed itself; food 
could be landed at ports outside its own territory 
and be brought in by train. Moreover, all the Great Powers 
have vaster internal resources than we have. For an 
island like Great Britain to be cut off is something much 
worse than inconvenience: it is death. For this reason 
alone we feel that there is no reasonable point of comparison 
between Continental Powers and ourselves, and we must 
not reassure ourselves by imagining that the International 
Court would instantly step in if a neutral vessel bringing 
us supplies in time of war were wrongly stopped on her 
voyage, and would set her on her course again. The inter- 
vention of the Court would bea slow process; inquiries 
would have to be made into the good faith of the seized 
vessel,and a case would have to be stated. Possibly justice 
would be done when the war was over. But that would be 
too late. The mischief to us, depending as we do absolutely 
on our food supply from over the seas, would be irretrievable. 
If a small and obscure Power alleged that any neutral 
vessel was disguising the contraband nature of her cargo, 
the mere allegation, as we understand it, would be enough 
to have the vessel seized and held till doubt was removed. 
And what could be expected of the interpretation of the 
Declaration from the naval officers of foreign Powers? 
Would they not put the widest possible construction on 
“a place serving asa base”? Of course they would, and 
no blame to them. An International Court becomes a 





tion paint a picture of which we should be the last to deny 


mere shadow in the background when a zealous naval 
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officer, who, as Lord Selborne very rightly said, will be the 
first interpreter of the Declaration, has all the discretion 
of the man on the spot and is consumed with anxiety to 
defeat his enemy. 

What is the answer of the supporters of the Declaration 
to the objection we have just stated? They say that the 
objection is based entirely on the assumption that the 
existing British theory of contraband is accepted by other 
nations. “ All that you fear,” they say, “can happen now. 
Why, then, should you object formally to admit this fact, 
and get in return for your admission the undoubted advan- 
tages of the Declaration in several other respects?” This 
arzument was skilfully used by Lord Desart on Wednesday, 
He told us that we had to judge the general effect of the 
Declaration in relation to the practice of other Powers, not 
in accordance with our own prepossessions. Judged in this 
way the Declaration, he considered, would be found to secure 
numerous advantages to neutrals, while it did no injury to 
the striking power of a belligerent. Russia, it is said, de- 
clared cotton contraband in her war with Japan. Such a 
thing could never happen again under the Declaration. We 
may admit that the argument is reasonable, and still hold, 
as we sincerely do, that the mere act of regularising the 
cutting off of our food supply in war, as in effect we should 
do, would be a disastrous surrender. And, when all has 
been said, there remains the fact, quite unanswered, that 
the acceptance of the Declaration would reduce our capacity 
for injuring our enemy in war. If you reduce your power 
of offence, you also reduce your power of defence. 

As for the composition of the International Court, 
is it not making ourselves hostage to the whole 
world to submit ourselves to the adjudication of 
small Powers which have no naval interests comparable 
with ours, and in some cases no naval strength at all, and 
yet have the same voting strength as the Great Powers ? 
We conclude, then, that the ratification of the Declaration 
would be a leap in the dark. The British Dominions are 
beginning to grow their own navies.. They have not been 
consulted. They also would be subject to the decisions of 
Powers which have no navies. We hold strongly that we 
should not sign so vague an instrument as this Declara- 
tion. We are not blind to the desirability of unifying 
International Law, but we should guard our words with 
infinite precision. If the Government carry the day and 
ratify the Declaration, why should they not define carefully 
their interpretation of the disputed passages, and say that 
they accept the Declaration in this sense alone? That, 
though not nearly so satisfactory as total rejection, would, 
at any rate, mitigate some of the chief risks of the 
Declaration. Other Powers might repudiate that expedient. 
At all events, we should not seem churlishly to go back 
upon a procedure which we ourselves proposed, and we 
should have put our exact views on record. 





THE BREAK-UP OF BIG ESTATES. 


+ oe present position with regard to agricultural pro- 
perty would be humorous if it were not so serious 
for many of the persons most intimately concerned. During 
the past few years Liberal politicians have been devoting a 
large part of their exuberant energy to denouncing the great 
landowners, and have been urging as one of the main argu- 
ments in support of Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes that 
they would lead to the breaking up of big estates. This 
result is apparently on the way to be realised, for all 
over the country the newspapers are chronicling the sale 
of large properties in smaller lots. One would have 
imagined that the whole Liberal Cabinet would now be 
dancing a carmagnole of joy at the success of the Lloyd- 
Georgian policy. Strange to say, that is not the case. 
The member of the Cabinet who is principally concerned 
with agriculture—namely, Lord Carrington—has been 
making speeches in which he deplores the very success of 
the policy which he and his colleagues have carried into 
effect. He has realised, somewhat late in the day, that if 
the big estates are to be broken up the security which 
tenant-farmers have so long enjoyed will disappear. The 
existing owners who, through themselves or through their 
ancestors, have had personal relations, often extending for 
many generations, with the families of their present tenants 
do not look upon the bond between landlord and tenant 
as a purely pecuniary one. Both parties have duties to 
one another which are not discharged by the letting 
of the land and the paying of the rent. The result 


is that the tenant on a good estate has great 
security than if he were a freeholder, for he heen land. 
lord’s capital and friendly consideration behind him. ' 


This old relation, which has worked well, with 
admitted exceptions, over a large part of the coun 
seems now doomed to extinction. Two causes are ty, 
operating to destroy it. On the one hand, farm; = 
distinctly more profitable than it was twenty, or even ¢ 
years ago. Prices of agricultural produce have risen _ 
simultaneously the farmers have become better equi 
for their profession, with the result that they are able to 
make profits where their predecessors could barely cove 
expenses. On this account there is keen competition for 
every vacant farm. This fact by itself, however, would Me 
necessarily lead to the breaking up of the big estates, fo 
there is abundant evidence that the tenants of a ¢ 
estate would prefer to pay higher rents rather than Bee 
a new landlord take the place of the old one. In one of 
two notable instances the tenants have in a body offered 
their landlord to pay a higher rent if he would abstain 
from selling his property. It may therefore be stated 
without hesitation that the present breaking up of big 
estates would not have taken place unless another influence 
had been at work. The other influence, in plain language, 
is the attitude of the politician toward the landowner. Not 
only are many landowners subjected to a higher rate of 
taxation than the owners of other forms of property, but 
landowners as a class are denounced as if they were semi. 
criminals. No body of men can be permanently expected 
to subject themselves to an economic disadvantage if 
that involves political obloquy as well. Landowners may 
be, and are, perfectly willing to accept a low rate of 
interest on their investments in land, and to discharge the 
duties expected of an English landowner, provided they 
receive in return, at any rate, a passive acknowledgment of 
their public service; but if, instead of any such acknovw- 
ledgment, they are treated as enemies of the human race, 
they cannot be blamed for wishing to escape from a doubly 
unpleasant situation. 


We may therefore take it as certain that the process 
of breaking up big estates will continue. The immediate 
effect of the process is to destroy the security of the present 
generation of tenant-farmers. When a landowner wishes 
to sell, he begins by giving his tenants notice to quit, for the 
very obvious reason that any possible purchaser will prefer 
to buy with the right of early possession, The effect on the 
tenant may be disastrous. The compensation to which 
farmer is legally entitled at the termination of his tenancy 
will seldom suffice to repay a good tenant for all he has 
put into the land in anticipation of spending his life 
upon the farm. This he loses if he has to turn out, and 
he also loses the sentimental ties which bind him to the 
farm. It is true that the purchaser of the estate may, in 
many cases, be willing to retain the old tenants, but he 
will rarely be willing to retain them on the old terms. 
There is no existing bond of neighbourly kindness between 
him and them. He has purchased the land as a com- 
mercial speculation, and in nine cases out of ten will 
administer it from the commercial point of view. On this 
account tenant-farmers all over the country are anxiously 
asking what is to be their fate under the new régime 
brought about by political influences. Generally the out- 
going landlord gives his tenants the first opportunity of 
buying their farms, but there are not many tenant-farmers 
who have sufficient capital to buy as well as to work their 
farms, and if they had to borrow the larger part of the 
money a succession of bad seasons might make it im- 
possible for them to keep up payments of interest. 

A very interesting discussion on this question took place 
at the Farmers’ Club in London last October, when Mr. 
Anker Simmons pointed out the advantages of tenancy 
as compared with occupying ownership. His words are 
worth quoting: “In the course of my business life I have 
had constant opportunity of studying both systems 
practice, and, while I can scarcely call to mind a single case 
of a man who purchased his farm ever adding to it, I 
could name numerous instances of men who, commen- 
cing with less than 250 acres, now occupy as tenant 
farmers thousands of acres.” Similar evidence 
this can be furnished for other countries, and it 8 
hardly too much to say that in those countries where 
occupying ownership is the rule the owner is often a less 





prosperous person than the average English tenant-farmer 
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have to face a situation brought about not by the 
aie of economic causes but by sheer political 
(Perv wnce, and in view of that situation it is inevitable 
that the large estates will be broken up, and it is desirable 
as far as possible to prevent farms passing into other 
hands than those of their present occupiers. On this 
account the Committee of the armers’ Club has drawn up 
a scheme advocating the use of State credit for the benefit 
of the English tenant-farmer. Needless to say, the 
analogy of the Irish Land Acts is quoted in favour of the 
scheme, but, to the credit of English farmers, we are glad 
to note that they do not ask for any State charity. 

The proposal is that the scheme should be entirely volun- 
tary, and that the terms should be such as to be mutually 
satisfactory to the Stateand tothe farmer. Itis suggested 
that interest should be calculated at 3} per cent., which 
would certainly be profitable to the State, and that the 

riod of repayment should be extended to 60 years, so 
that an extra half per cent. would provide the necessary 
sinking fund. The farmer would thus, by paying 4 per 
cent. annually on the capital value of the farm, acquire the 
frechold in 60 years. Assuming the valuation to have 
been properly made, the security of the State would be 
excellent, and the scheme provides that no loan shall be 
grantedexcept with the approval of the Board of Agriculture. 
Subject to these conditions it appears to us that the scheme 
deserves consideration. There are no doubt grave objec- 
tions to any use of State credit for the benefit of private 
individuals. However disguised, it means a favour to one at 
the expense of all, and that in principle is undoubtedly 
objectionable. But when great social and economic 
changes are taking place, we are not prepared to assert 
that there can be no justification for adopting methods 
which we should hold would be indefensible in 
normal circumstances. That is the broad justification of 
the Irish Land Purchase Acts, and would equally serve 
to defend the much less onerous proposals now made 
on behalf of English farmers. At any rate, and without 
finally committing ourselves to the proposition, it 
deserves, as we have said, to be considered, and 
considered sympathetically. We doubt whether English 
agriculture will gain by the change now in contempla- 
tion but in view of the general insecurity of landed 
property, resulting from ignorant attacks upon large land- 
owners, it is politically desirable that property in land 
should be more widely diffused, and the country must 
therefore be content to submit to whatever economic loss 
results from the shortsightedness of its politicians. 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 


> speech made by Mr. Haldane at the Mansion 
House on ‘Tuesday in regard to the Veteran Reserve 
gave one more proof of the gain to the nation of having 
at the War Office a man of wide mind and liberal spirit, 
and one who is sympathetic to new developments and new 
ideas. Without being in the very least open to the charge 
either of flightiness or fidgetiness—defects which, in a 
War Minister, are capable of ruining any army—Mr. 
Haldane has shown again and again that he is willing to 
give development to sound ideas, even though they may 
be novel and difficult. Though we differ, and differ 
strongly, from him in regard to the question of universal 
military training, which, in our opinion, is the necessary 
and essential coping-stone to the Territorial system with 
which he has endowed the country, we have never failed to 
realise nor to acknowledge his great services in the cause 
of national defence. By establishing the County Associa- 
tons and the Territorial Army he has given the nation a 
machine which is capable of handling schemes and doing 
work which could never have been done at the War Office. 
We say this not because we have any want of faith in the 
central institution—we believe it, at the present 
moment, to be doing its main work with very great 
ability—but because there are certain things which it 
18 not capable of handling, and yet which cannot be 
neglected without loss to the nation. An example of the 
advantages which come from the establishment of the 
County Associations is to be seen in the Veteran Reserve. 
The Veteran Reserve, or, to give it the more explanatory 
name, the Register of Trained Men not now connected 
with any military unit, could not be profitably organised at 
the centre, but only by bodies at the circumference, and so 





eg For this reason the scheme for forming a 

eteran Reserve must have proved sterile if there had been 

no appropriate machinery to deal with it. As it is, we 

believe that it will prove in the hands of the County Asso- 

ciations capable of producing a military asset of the first 

importance. 

The main motive of Mr. Haldane’s speech at the Mansion 

House was to announce certain changes and developments 

in the scheme for the Veteran Reserve which the Army 

Council have decided on since their original adoption of the 

proposal. The carefully-prepared Memorandum of the 
Army Council which was read by Mr. Haldane will, we 
trust, make it clear to the County Associations what is the 
duty before them. The Memorandum strikes exactly the 
right note when it begins by declaring that the Veteran 
Reserve is “ primarily a register of trained oficers and 
men organised under the County Associations with 

a view to increasing the military resources for national 
defence.” To put the matter in another way: the 
essential object of the Veteran Reserve is not, as 
some | peer seem to imagine, to form a club or society 
of old soldiers, but rather to create what we may 
call a cistern or reservoir of all the trained men in the 
country into which the military authorities will be able to 
dip at some moment of extreme national peril according te 
the needs of the hour and also according to the capabilities 
of the individuals composing the Veteran Reserve. For 
ourselves we cannot doubt that when the registers of the 
Veteran Reserve are formed throughout the country, and 
number, as they should ultimately number, some 150,000 
to 200,000 men, it will be recognised that the main use of 
the Reserve will be, if invasion should occur or be im- 
minent, to provide men to strengthen the Territorial Field 
Army. That the Veteran Reserve will be fully capable of 
doing this is shown by the example which we already 
possess of a Veteran Reserve in being. The County of 
Surrey, as our readers know, has already formed a Veteran 
Reserve of some 2,500 men, organised into local companies. 
Of these men more than half are under fifty years of age. 
Some 45 per cent. are ex-Regulars, and nearly half of the 
total are men who have had war service either in the 
Regulars or in the Volunteer field companies and other 
auxiliary forces which fought in South Africa. If the 
enemy landed to-morrow, the Surrey Veteran Reserve 
could supply the equivalent of three battalions to do that 
duty which, under the penalty of felony, the State already 
imposes upon all male citizens, though for the vast 
majority it neglects to provide them with the training te 
carry it out—the duty of repelling the King’s enemies. 


An example of the new developments in the Force set 
forth in the Memorandum of the Army Council is that in 
future there is to be no age limit in regard to the Reserve. 
This we feel sure, from the general tenor of the Memo- 
randum, is not meant in any sense to derogate from the 
military character of the Reserve. Its object is a double 
one. In the first place, there is no reason why a man who 
is hale and hearty should be turned out of the Veteran 
Reserve merely because he is fifty. There are many men 
of fifty-five and sixty who are better capable of active 
service than others of fifty. Another advantage of abolish- 
ing the age limit is that it will be possible to give greater 
development to what we may call the old soldier side of the 
reserve if the men over fifty are not excluded. They will now 
be able to join and remain in the Veteran Reserve, even 
though their chief function may be to encourage the 
younger men and to maintain that sense of comradeship 
and esprit de corps which has proved so valuable an asset 
in the German organisations of old soldiers. It must never 
be forgotten, however, that the Veteran Reserve is not in 
any sense an Old Soldiers’ Club. It is, and as we have 
said, it is declared by the Army Council to be, primarily a 
register of all the trained men in the country organised by 
the County Associations with a view to National Defence. If 
invasion takes place, the War Office will be able to ask and 
receive from the men on the register that full, free, and 
unrestricted service which is the essential condition of 
soldiership, 

Another point which is emphasised, and rightly empha- 
sised, in the Memorandum is that in peace time no dbliga- 
tion is imposed upon a member of the Veteran Reserve 
other than the registration of his name and address. The 
man who joins need not have any fear that his civil voca- 





an touch, or capable of getting into touch, with the civilian 


tion and the need of winning his daily bread are ever to be 
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interfered with by the fact that he has registered his name 
and address. But, though no obligations are undertaken 
for peace, the obligations which will arise in case of 
imminent national peril, such as invasion, are clear enough 
and stern enough. But this, we are certain, will have no 
deterrent effect whatever on the recruiting of the Force. By 
registering his name and address the man puts himself, 
should an enemy land on these shores, absolutely at the 
disposal of the military authorities, though in peace time 
he may be unable to undertake even the slightest amount 
of military service. No one is wanted in the Veteran 
Reserve unless he is willing in case of invasion to make, if 
called on, the supreme sacrifice. By joining the Veteran 
Reserve men obey the call “ Stand by to serve your country 
in case of invasion.” 

It is apparent from the Memorandum that in the future 
the War Office hope to give form and substance to that 
Territorial Reserve which they have already shadowed 
forth on paper. It will be a body with definite peace as 
well as war obligations, and they hope to attract into it 
the younger and more active portion of men who are now 
joining the Veteran Reserve. If they are successful im the 
organisation of a Territorial Reserve, none will be better 
pleased than those who have advocated the formation of the 
Veteran Reserve. For ourselves, however, we are very 
doubtful whether it will be found possible for any consider- 
able number of ex-Soldiers and ex-Volunteers and ex- 
Territorials to take the obligations of the Territorial Reserve. 
In most cases we expect it will be found that men will 
either prefer to remain in the Territorial Army in their 
full capacity, or else to leave it altogether and enter the 
Veteran Reserve. That, however, is a matter for the future. 
The essential thing, and the first thing, is to get the whole 
of the trained men in the country registered in the Veteran 
Reserve. Then, as we have said, it will be possible to use 
the great reservoir thus formed in various ways. 

Another plan which we think is likely to be of more 
practical importance is the proposal under which qualified 





ex-Regular soldiers are to be allowed to enlist into the | 


Special Reserve. It is by no means unlikely that a certain 
number of the members of the Veteran Reserve whose civil 
obligations are not of a very exacting kind may like to join 
the Special Reserve; if they do, they will certainly be 
doing a good service to their country, and will be providing 
a most valuable adjunct to that Force. Even if only eight 
thousand men were to do this out of the trained men in the 
country, the Special Reserve would be benefited. But if 
the Veteran Reserve, as we believe it will ultimately, 
reaches over 150,000 men, this would not mean much more 
than drawing five per cent. from the Veteran Reserve. 

It is to be noted that the Memorandum states that it 
will not be possible to give uniforms to the members of the 
Veteran Reserve. That is a financial question which we do 
not propose to discuss. For ourselves we hold that it 
would be worth while for the War Office to issue a cheap 
uniform to the Veteran Reserve, and that the money would 
be well spent. We believe, for example, that if the War 
Office were to grant to each Association a sum of, say, four 
shillings a year for each member of its Veteran Reserve 
under sixty, it would be quite possible for the Association 
to make a financial scheme under which they would be able 
to provide a simple and useful uniform for their veterans. 
Four shillings a year means a pound in five years, and for 
one pound equipment could be provided. A sinking fund 
would be established in order that the £1 should be spent 
at once. But 4s. per man for 150,000 men would 
only mean £30,000 a year. As we have said, however, the 
War Office—which is responsible—must be left to decide the 
question as to the particular cases where they are justified 
in spending public money. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that it would be useful if the War Office were to 
approve a pattern of uniform for the Veteran Reserve. If 
that were done it is possible that some County Association 
might by the use of voluntary subscriptions equip its 
Reserve, and we should then be able to test whether the 
uniform, as many persons think, might not prove an 
exceedingly effectiverecruitingagentfor the Veteran Reserve. 

Here, however, and also in the case of certain other 
privileges and benefits set forth in the Memorandum with 
a view of attracting men to the Veteran Reserve, we feel 
bound to say that we do not regard them as of prime 
importance. We have always held that men will not be 
and cannot be attracted into the Reserve by any hopes 





of obtaining benefits, and that it is a capital meat 
approach the matter on that side. It Fo apd the 
Englishman, if you offer him benefits, to look at — 
consider them, criticise them, and, in al] probabilit 
grumble at them as not good enough. If, ho » 
ever, you ask him not to receive an inadequate 
benefit, but to undertake an arduous duty, the situatic “ 
changesin a moment. He will readily shoulder a duty : nd 
perform a sacrifice when he is utterly unmoved by an in- 
sufficient appeal to his pocket. Tell him it is his duty to 
do something, but that he cannot possibly get anythin - out 
of it, and if the duty is a real one you will get an instant 
response. The philosopher who told the founder of a now 
religion that the first thing he had to do was to ask some 
arduous act of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation from his 
followers knew the human heart. Patriotism is jin jtg 
nature religious, and if men are to be moved on the 
patriotic side it will always be by the appeal of duty 
and never by that of interest. We shall be told, perhaps, 
that we are talking sentimental nonsense. We can 
only point to what has happened in the case of the 
Surrey Veteran Reserve, the only Veteran Rescrye 
of which there is practical experience. Those who raised 
that Force were most careful not to deceive any man in 
regard to it. When the men were asked to come forward 
and register their names and addresses, it was made 
absolutely clear to them that there was nothing whatever 
to be got out of the Reserve, and that no benefits would be 
obtained in registration, but that the obligation undertaken 
in case of a great national peril might be the greatest that 
any man could undertake. Yet this appeal was at once 
responded to. The only real obstacle was getting the fact 
that the Veteran Reserve existed to the knowledge of the 
men who were eligible. 








THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


OME recent letters to the Times by Canon Beeching have 
b called attention with force and reason to the desirability 
of emending the Authorised Version of the New Testament in 
such a way as to save the form and spirit of that glorious 
possession while correcting the admitted mistakes. The 
Revisers of the New Testament failed to do this. Three 
hundred years ago this year the Authorised Version of the 
Bible was given to the world. It is a suitable occasion, while 
acknowledging the majesty and simplicity of the translation, 
to remove the few reproaches which can be brought against it. 
As Canon Beeching has pointed out, the Revisers of the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament and the Revisers of 
the Authorised Version of the New Testament employed 
different methods. The Revisers of the Old Testament 
retained the old form wherever it was possible; they were 
rightly indulgent towards everything but mistakes. But 
the Revisers of the New Testament went much further: 


| they changed the language when there were no mistakes to 


correct; they made it a rule not to translate the Greek aorist 
by the English perfect; and they nearly always gave the 
same rendering to any Greek word whatever its context might 
be. Corrections of the Authorised Version are indeed 
necessary, because it contains undoubted mistranslations, and 
because the Greek text, which was used in 1611, has since 
been greatly purified by the researches of scholars. But such 
wide changes as the Revisers of the New Testament 
introduced strangely ignored the extraordinary hold 
which the Authorised Version has on the affections of 
English-speaking people as a symbol of their union, 
as a standard of undefiled English, and as a revelation 
of the magic and eloquence of old and simple words. 
We heartily agree, therefore, with the suggestion that the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament ought to be revised 
in the spirit which guided the Revisers of the Old Testament, 
and we cannot imagine a more appropriate time for the work 
to be undertaken than in this tercentenary year of the 
Authorised Version. 

We mentioned the New Testament Revisers’ practice of 
generally translating a word in the same way, whatever the 
context. This wasa break with ancient custom. Coverdale 
has often been spoken of as the first to allow himself latitude 
in his rendering of a word according to its context, but really 
the habit was older. How much of the beauty of the 
Authorised Version depends upon this latitude—a beauty 
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which involves no error whatever—may be seen in the following 


m Revelation :— 
“~ erry “ And the seven angels came out of the Temple 
. clothed in pure and white linen.” 
’ Rev. xix. 8: “And to her was granted that she should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white.’ f 

Rev. xxi. 18: “And the city was pure gold, like unto clear 
_ sentences “pure,” “clean,” and “clear” all re- 
present the same Greek adjective. 

Attempts to make the Bible easier for people to understand 
sometimes defeat themselves. We would not underrate the 
aid which the Revised Version of the New Testament has been 
to people who do not understand Greek; it has often throwna 
flood of light on dark passages by its scrupulous accuracy. 
But it should also be remembered that the Authorised 
Version has itself created an understanding and know- 
ledge of words and a love of certain happy phrases which 
did not exist before; and it has thus succeeded amply in 
explaining itself. It has been said that the language of the 
Authorised Version was more often used in the common 
writing and speaking of the nineteenth century than in either 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. As Professor A. 8. 
Cook, of Yale, reminds us in an admirable but too brief book, 
The Authorised Version of the Bible and its Influence (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 3s. 6d.), many terms formerly regarded as 
awkward or alien to the genius of the language are now 
understood and accepted solely through the influence of the 
Authorised Version. ‘The translators of the Authorised 
Version used English words, but not always English phrases. 
Hebraisms were used, but these have now become part of the 
English language. A characteristic Hebraism, which is not 
recognised as such to-day, is the “of” in phrases like “the 
oil of gladness,” “King of Kings,” and so on. Even 
early in the nineteerth century Hallam said that the 
Authorized Version abounded in “obsolete phraseology and 
single words long since abandoned.” To-day, as Professor 
Cook says, this is obviously less true of the Bible than of 
Shakespeare. The words which objectors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would have cast out as barbarous 
have now become familiar not only in poetry but in popular 
language. Professor Cook takes phrases at random from the 
Authorized Version which people use in the exchange of ideas 
every day, phrases which are scarcely thought of as Biblical 
at all: “highways and hedges,” “clear as crystal,” “hip and 
thigh,” “arose as one man,” “lick the dust,” “a thorn in the 
fiesh,” “a broken reed,” “root of all evil,” “sweat of his 
brow,” “heap coals of fire,” “a law unto themselves,” “ the 
fat of the land,” “a soft answer,” “a word in season,” 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting,” and so 
forth. 

Substantially to change the Authorised Version is to com- 
mit a surgical operation on the ages. It has grown up with 
our modern language, which it has largely formed, enriched, 
and rejuvenated. It has triumphed on its merits. We 
call it the Authorised Version, but it has never been 
proved that it was “authorised” by Parliament, or Con- 
vocation, or King. It did not offer itself as a new 
translation; it gathered together the good of previous trans- 
lations, and in essence it is the translation of Tindale. 
“Truly, good Christian reader,” said the translators, “we 
never thought, from the beginning, that we should need 
to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad onea 
good one;.... but to make a good one better, or out of 
many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against—that hath been our endeavour, 
that our mark.” As the Authorised Version is substan- 
tially Tindale’s, it is pertinent to ask what was the 
motive of Tindale, what the spirit guiding him. Professor Cook 
reminds us that Tindale had the splendid ideal of making 
a Version which all the people could understand. “If God 
spare me life,” he said, “ere many years I will cause the boy 
that driveth the plow to know more of the Scriptures than you 
{a theologian] do.” The translators of 1611 admitted 
words which ‘Tindale had rejected as unsuitable to 
his purpose—for example, they employed “grace” 


instead of “favour,” and “salvation” instead of “health” 
—but they passed nothing which, as experience has 
since proved, could not be easily embraced in the language. 
“In its production,” Gardiner has said truly and well of the 





Authorised Version, “all sectarian influences were banished, 
and all hostilities were mute.” 

This Version soon superseded all others. It alone 
was read in public worship and in the home, and 
it came to be accepted with such confidence that, after a 
time, it was almost forgotten that it was a translation, and 
people attributed to it a plenary verbal inspiration. It is 
marvellous to think with how few words it accomplishes its 
effects. Professor Cook points out that the “New English 
Dictionary” reckons the words of the English language from 
A to L as 160,803. Shakespeare uses about 21,000 words; 
Milton 13,000; but the whole Authorised Version uses only 
about 6,000. Truly eloquence, as Goldsmith says, is not in 
the words but in the subject. We all know the influence of 
the Bible on every great modern writer or speaker of the 
English tongue. Coleridge, Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Lincoln, Walt Whitman, to take only a few 
names, all admitted the Authorised Version to be their 
primal source and example. This incomparable posses- 
sion, with its vast simplicity and moving eloquence, its 
“preternatural grandeur,” as Froude said, and its deep 
tenderness, is not a thing to be changed by one phrase save 
where mistranslations or new knowledge of the Greek texts 
make corrections imperative. The Revisers of the New Testa- 
ment, it ought to be said, recognised all this. They wrote: 
“We have had to study this great Version carefully and 
minutely, line by line; and the longer we have been engaged 
upon it the more we have learned to admire its simplicity, its 
dignity, its power, its happy turns of expression, its general 
accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music of its 
cadences and the felicities of its rhythm.” The case for a 
more moderate emendation than theirs of the Authorised 
Version is based on the judgment that their practice was 
much less admirable than their precept. 

All we need is the Authorised Version revised when and 
where mistranslation can be proved—and by mistranslation 
we mean something which actually misrepresents and changes 
the meaning of the original. In that case revision is of 
course necessary. In every other case let the present Version 
stand as it is. 





IMPENETRABILITY. 
HERE is a suggestion of emptiness about a too great 
receptivity ; a man should not have a spare room in his 
mind for the accommodation of every stray notion! That is 
the instinctive feeling of the typical Englishman. He is proud 
of his impenetrability—and he is not altogether wrong. 

To say that impenetrability is a fine quality is perhaps 
absurd, but it is a fine attitude; and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is not an affectation, but the attitude in which a 
vast number of men and women stand most at ease. From 
the point of view of those who assume it the noisy choppings 
of logic sound harmlessly through the everlasting halls of 
likelihood, where cleverness chips to no purpose at the great 
conclusions of common-sense. The impenetrable Englishman 
does not try to silence the clatter—it does not ajpear to 
disturb him at his work. In the midst of the din, laborious 
application, the eager pursuit of recreation, and even the 
recollection necessary for worship are possible. Now and 
then from among the chippers and chatterers one voice 
rises shrill above the rest. It is the voice of some- 
one who is determined to be “Singled from the bar- 
barians,” and whose glib tongue quickly lends him pro- 
minence. He is soon surrounded by a group of kindred spirits 
who hang upon his words. Sharp sounds of dtrozation and 
interrogation strike on the ears of the impenetrable man. He 
hears his ideals deprecated, his conclusions questioned, his 
intuitions ridiculed, and his conventions condemned. He 
listens, recognises, with more or less keen appreciation, accord- 
ing to his cultivation, the form in which the nonsense is 
offered to him, laughs if the speaker is witty, throws him a coin 
or a criticism, and immediately becomes reabsorbed in his 
amusement or his work. He is not disposed to study nor sup- 
posed to understand the inner meaning of what he has heard; 
but his criticism, if his opponent would only consider it, shows 
that his comprehension is wider than at first appears. Shake- 
speare makes him say, as he turns away from the strife of 
cultured tongues, “They have been at a great feast of 
language, and have stolen the scraps”; then perceiving their 
mental attenuation, he adds, “They have lived long upon the 
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alms-basket of words.” Shakespeare had a very good opinion 
oi the brain of the impenetrable man. 

T; man we mean, though always of one type, belongs to all 
classes and holds almostall opinions. The mind of the impene- 
treble Englishman is by no means always an essentially Con- 
srvative mind, though he will seldom accept the shilling from 
the recruiting sergeants of Radical reform. His mental strong- 
box may contain a greater or less number of assurances. Of 
one thing, however, he is always certain, and that is that 
extremes meet. The mind of the fervent Conservative is very 
receptive on the sentimental side, so long as the sentimentality 
offered to it is marked with the traditional stamp. All senti- 
mentality is made of the same stuff, but the traditional 
patterns upon it are more beautiful perhaps than those of 
newer design. The fancy pictures of the artist in reform 
are not painted within the domain of the likely, and belong 
to the regions of poetry rather than practice; but exactly 
the same thing is true of half the picturesque conceptions 
of the past. It is unlikely that poverty ever looked pretty 
except from above, or that the very poor were ever 
content or “ looked up” to “ their betters” in any real sense 
of either phrase, though patience, loyalty, and love have 
peer been without witness. Selfishness is as old as Adam; 
as a whole the poor never reverenced the rich, and as a 
whole the rich never loved the poor; as a class both desired 
their own profit—or history lies. The impenetrable poor 
man knows all this, however politely he may examine the 
p ture of Merry England presented to him; on the other 
hand, he is not taken in by the flat landscape painted 
by the leveller wherein all inequalities have been smoothed 
away, and the pitfalls of envy have been covered over, and the 
icy mountains of selfish disdain stand beyond the edge of 
the canvas. It is not likely that this will ever be a true 
picture, he says to himself. If he is an educated man, a 
competence drawn from the world’s great fortune of words, and 
not from the alms-bag of the intellectual, may help him to his 
conclusion ; but if he have no learning common-sense may 
bring him to the same assurance. As a rule he is neither 
an optimist nor a pessimist; he is, if we may coin a word, an 
actualist. He thinks things are a little better than they 
were, and will be a little better still. This is what all the 
likelihoods point to, and the only verdict which common-sense 
will ratify, though it cannot quench hope. 

“ What an appallingly commonplace person you have made 
out the average Englishman tobe !” we hearthe reader exclaim. 
But he is a commonplace person. The great subject for 
thankfulness is that he is sufficiently in the majority to be 
commonplace. Seriously, however, he does not reach the 
greatest heights. He has no genius. The gods reserve 
their gifts for the other type; and it is the men of genius 
who suddenly, and in contradiction to all the calculations 
of time, set the clock forward, especially men of moral genius. 
‘T hey are the abiding miracle of history, the abiding inspiration 
of hope, the crowd of witnesses who never fail, though science 
burst itself with indignation, to proclaim that hwman nature, at 
least, is not uniform. Itis from the ranks of the receptive, again, 
that we get what may be called the Little Brethren of genius— 
the uninspired men who are yet distinguished for talent ; the 
men excellent for insight rather than for force. The receptive 
man of talent is charming indeed, but difficult to depict. He 
is himself only when he is alone. He reflects his friends, and, 
at times, even his company. It is impossible to gauge the 
capacity of his mind, for, by an extraordinary arrangement of 
mental mirrgrs, reality merges in counterfeit presentment. 

But the “receptive” type touches a far lower level than the 
“impenetrable.” Inspiration comes to thesimple,andsimplicity 
hassomeaflinity somehow with folly. The world has not madea 
m stake there. The receptive man when he isa fool—and by that 
we mean the fool who is neitherstupid nor unsympathetic—isa 
singularly useless person. He gives pleasure, however, and often 
p!easure of a very barmless kind. Heisalmost always entertain- 
ing to talk to. He takes all that is new for true, and we all like 
sumetimes to pretend that it is. Some pretence is necessary 
to the childish mind, and it is a great recreation now and 
then to grown-up people to take some very unlikely proposi- 
tion for granted and then discuss it seriously. The cultivated 
mind sickens alternately at certainty and at supposition, just 
as children turn from their pretences to demand a true story 
and will pretend again as soon as they are tired. For this 
game one receptive fool is almost a necessity; he ap- 





pears to act so well, because he is not acting at all. All the 
talkers are playing the fool except him, and he makes the 
game worth the candle. The odd thing about him is 
though he belongs to the family from which genius oan 
he is not a judge of genius. It is the impenetrable ae 
recognises inspiration. It is he from whom the final jule 
ment which decides between death and immortality eho 
he who drives away the false prophets who prophes i. 
jargon with all the lispers of shibboleths, and decides ‘hat 
the really great speak in tongues understanded of the 
people. In fact, in this country at any rate, it is the 
impenetrable man who has the last word. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF SALMON. 

WwW have reached a curiously interesting stage in the 

gradual accumulation of knowledge of the habits of 
salmon. The last three or four years have been occupied with 
the recording in books and journals of the results of extensive 
experiments in marking fish and in the examination of their 
scales, and, speaking generally, those experiments have come 
to an end. A fresh series will doubtless be entered upon, 
possibly by fresh investigators; meanwhile, the results 
already arrived at are striking enough, especially considering 
the rapidity with which recent knowledge has been acquired. 
It is hardly conceivable, as Mr. C. H. Cook (“John Bicker. 
dyke ”) writes in the first number of the Journal of the Salmon 
and Trout Association, that “within living memory certain 
members of the Fishery Board for Scotland were seriously 
urging that the grilse did not grow into a salmon,” and that 
certain naturalists would not acknowledge that the samlet 
was the salmon in his infancy. The experiments and the 
chronicling of the results obtained by Lord Blythswood, Mr. 
H. W. Johnston, Mr. W. L. Calderwood, Mr. P. D. Malloch, 
and others have changed all that ; though there still remains 
plenty of room for fresh experiment, and there are certain 
problems in the history of the fish which remain at present 
without an explanation. 

What we know of the life-history of the salmon at present 
may be summed up very briefly, as follows: The spawning 
takes place in late autumn, in the gravel beds of the river to 
which the salmon have come up from the sea, and the ova 
hatch out after a period of from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty days, according to the temperature of the water. It 
may be convenient to give the dates of the various changes 
and stages of growth, noted by Mr. Malloch, of fish whese 
history he observed on the Tay. Let us suppose that the ova 
were hatched in March, 1903. The young, or alevins, when they 
have absorbed the umbilical sac and assumed the true fish 
shape, collect in shoals and are called fry. Thefry by autumn 
(November, 1903) grow into parr, and are two or three 
inches long. Mr. Malloch has found that these parr spend 
the winter under stones, and do not move out to feed till 
the warmer weather of March or April (1904). He has 
lifted flat stones in winter, in search of larva, and has 
come upon three or four parr together, apparently dazed and 
sleepy. These parr spend the following summer in feedmg 
and growing, and by the end of autumn, when they again 
retire to their winter quarters (November, 1904), they are 
handsome little fish, four or five inches long, with barred sides 
spotted with black and red. This dress they change the 
following April (1905), when they are two years old, into the 
plain silver of the smolt; their tails also become forked instead 
of rounded. Then a very strange thing happens. As smolts 
they leave the river for the sea, and for fourteen months or 
more nothing is seen of them. No one knows where they go 
or feed, except that it is in the sea; what is known to happea 
after the gap of fourteen months or more is that seme of them 
return to the same river as grilse, weighing from 1} |b. up- 
wards (May to December, 1906). That these grilse are the 
smolts of the previous year has been proved by marking the 
smolts with silver wire in the back or the adipose fin, and by 
finding these marks in the returning grile But en'y # 
certain proportion of the smolts return as grilee ; the rest keep 
to the sea for another year or more. Those which return te 
the river as grilse spawn in the following autumn, and thee 
return to the sea. Many of the fish which spawn die, espe 
cially the males, but there is no definite rule as regards all 
spawning fish; indeed, there are very few definite rules whiee 
ean be laid down as to the growth or maturity of the salmon 
at all. There seem to be no fixed principles as te the date 
on which a salmon should return te the river which it left » 
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asmolt. Some of the fish marked by Mr. Malloch as smolts 
returned to the Tay as spring fish between December, 1906, 
and June, 1907, weighing between 6 lb. and 13 lb.; there was 
another run of fish between July and December, 1907, weigh- 
ing from 12 1b. to 30 Ib. ; the next run, the fourth, ended in May, 
1908, and the fish weighed between 13 Ib. and 40 lb. ; the fifth 
run was from May to December, 1908, weighing between 20 lb. 
and 45 lb.; and the result of the sixth run, lasting from 
December, 1908, to December, 1909, has not been made known. 
Mr. Mallech expected the fish to be few in numbers, and to 
weigh from 30 Ib. to 70 1b. But in each of the first five runs 
the fish were returning to the river for the first time. What 
has been established, then, is that the salmon fry hatched in 
1903 left the Tay in the spring of 1905, and that some of them 
returned as three-year-old grilse, while others waited until 
they were four-, five-, and six-year-old fish before they came 
up to spawn, and pos sibly to die. 

The question occurs at once, How do you know that these 
fish were returning to the Tay for the first time, and that none 
of them had spawned? The answer is supplied by the experi- 
ments begun by Lord Blythswood and Mr. H. W. Johnston, 
and carried on by Mr. Malloch as managing director of the 
Tay Salmon Fisheries Company. It was in 1899 that Dr. 
Hoffbauer discovered that the scales of carp are marked with 
lines which vary in number according to the age and growth of 
the fish. Lord Blythswood took up the investigation of salmon 
scales with the same idea, and it has now been proved that the 
age of salmon can be told with practical certainty to a few 
months by counting the lines on a well-marked scale. As 
smolts, the fish add small rings close together to their scales, 
and the width between the rings varies according to the 
rapidity of growth—that is, according to the quantity of avail- 
able food supply. In winter the lines are packed close together ; 
in summer, particularly a summer spent in the sea, the lines 
lie much farther apart. Again, when a fish spawns, it loses 
greatly in weight and bulk, but the scales cannot shrink with 

_ the size of the fish; they get cramped together on a shrunken 
area of skin, and so their edges become broken and chipped. 
This leaves a permanent mark on the scale. If the fish 
survives the operation of spawning and returns to the sea asa 
kelt, it immediately begins to make up growth again. This 
growth shows itself in expanded lines on the scale, while the 
process of spawning leaves a dark and broken ring inside the 
new rings added by feeding in the sea. But the ways in 
which these lines are added are not invariable. We have by 
no means learnt all that is to be known from the reading of 
scales, and not all the experts agree as to the inferences to be 
drawn. Mr. Malloch, for instance, calculates that a salmon 
adds on an average sixteen rings in a year, but others do not 
agree with him. Mr. Cook, indeed, has counted the lines on 
the scales photographed by Mr. Malloch, and does not read 
them in the same way. 

It is disappointing to learn that the Fishery Board for 
Scotland is no longer marking smolts on the Tay. Mr. 
Malloch, quoted by Mr. H. W. Johnston, writing on this 
subject in the Journal of the Salmon and Trout Association, 
states that the searching of the Tay Salmon Fisheries Com- 
pany’s nets involves too much labour, so that an extremely 
interesting series of experiments is now, apparently, to be 
dropped. It is to be hoped that something on the same lines 
may be undertaken in other rivers; for the Tay, of course, in 
some respects is a river which is a law unto itself. It is a great 
river which runs through deep lakes, and it may well happen 
that the fish in such a river as the Dee, for instance, with a 
shorter course and a lesser volume of water, may vary their 
habits to suit differing conditions. In any case the problems 
still to be answered as regards the life-history of the salmon are 
likely to require continued and co-ordinated research spread over 
a number of years. Some of the questions which were regarded 
as open a year or two ago seem now to be finally settled. 
Salmon do not feed in fresh water, although it is true that 
they take food into their mouths, and may even chew or 
swallow morsels, such as shrimps or worms. But other 
questions seem as far off an answer as ever. Why should 
what are known as “spring fish” run up a river in the winter 
months? It is easy to understand that a fish which needed 
to spawn in November should seek its breeding grounds 
in October or September. But why should some fish 
run up to spawn as late as September, and others pre- 
cede them by eight months, in January and February? 








What law is a salmon obeying which chooses to spend 
ten months in fresh water, without food, until it spawns 
and possibly dies? Why should it not have remained 
in the sea, feeding and growing, and presumably enjoying 
itself? Again, what becomes of the fish which spawn and 
survive the operation? We know that grilse which spawn and 
descend again to the sea frequently return as clean fish to 
spawn for the second time. But what happens to the clean 
fish which spawn and descend to the sea? Mr. Malloch’s 
experiments as regards the smolts marked in 1905 end, it will 
be observed, just as this question might have been expected 
to be answered. Are any of the smolts marked in 1905 now 
alive, and, if so, where are they, and how many times have they 
spawned P Perhaps we shall never know. But it is difficult 
to believe that a clean fish which spawned, say, last autumn, 
and is now on its way to the sea as a “well-mended ” kelt, is 
going to fulfil no purpose in the scheme of things. It must 
surely be regaining bulk and weight in order to spawn again ; 
or, if not, for what reason should so much energy be expended? 
Does the salmon which has once spawned in a Scotch river 
return to the sea to begin, perhaps, some fresh cycle of exis- 
tence as an ocean-going fish? We cannot say that it is not 
so; but that is, probably, the only answer which we can give 
with any certainty at all. The amount of our ignorance as to 
the ways of salmon in the sea is as unmeasured as the 
depth of the sea itself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CORONATION EXHIBITION. 


(To raz Eprror or tar “Srecraror.”’)} 
Srr,—May I through your columns draw the attention of your 
influential circle of readers to the Imperial significance and 
commercial importance of the Coronation Exhibition to be 
held at the White City from May to October next? Ina 
letter which lately appeared in the press signed by the Duke 
of Teck, Honorary President, Lord Northcote, President, and 
myself, as Chairman, the Exhibition, as demonstrating the 
resources of the Mother Country and of Greater Britain, was 
termed a stock-taking of the Empire at the commencement of 
a new reign. The wonderful success of the Franco-British 
and the Japan-British Exhibitions, and the substantial 
increase in our trade with France and Japan resulting there- 
from, have shown how far-reaching are the effects of such 
national displays, and point to the great opportunity which is 
now afforded to our own manufacturers during this Coronation 
year of extending commerce within the Empire. We are con- 
stantly hearing of the good results which follow from 
exhibitions in foreign countries, and how Governments are 
nationally well repaid for any support they may accord 
to these enterprises. This Coronation Exhibition, we feel 
assured, is destined to lead not only to a great extension of 
commerce, but also to an increase of goodwill among the 
various peoples and races of which the British Empire is com- 
posed. My colleagues and myself would be obliged if you 
would be so good as to allow me to erect in the Spectator 
a sign-post pointing to this imperial and patriotic under- 
taking.—I am, Sir, &c., Buyrru, Chairman of the Council. 
Exhibition Offices, Shepherd's Bush, W. 








THE BETTER WAY WITH THE UNEMPLOYED— 
AN APPEAL. 
[Te tax Enrrom ov raz “Srecratox.”’] 
Srr,—Among the various suggestions for dealing with a family 
in distress through unemployment, it has been generally 
agreed that emigration, in suitable cases, is one of the most 
effective and adequate. From an Imperial point of view there 
is much to be urged in favour of the inorease of British-born 
subjects in all suitable parts of the Empire, and it may be 
hoped that at the coming Colonial Conference something may 
be done by the various Governments there represented to 
encourage this increase. Meanwhile, the Emigration Sub- 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, acting through 
the various Committees of the Society all over London, and im 
co-operation with the East End Emigration Fund, has been 
doing its utmost to secure, through charitable aid, the emigra- 
tion of good families in danger of demoralisation in London 
from want of work. Most of those emigrated have been sent 
to Canada, and it speaks well for the methods of selection 
adopted that, in spite of the strict supervision now being 
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exercised by the Dominion Government over assisted emigra- 
tion, no single deportation of the Sub-Committee’s emigrants 
has occurred during the last year. 

That the money entrusted to them has been well spent may 
be evidenced by the following extracts from letters received. 
A man with wife and four children sent out in 1906 writes in 
January of this year, enclosing £2 in part payment of his 
passage money, and adds :— 

“Also thank you very much for having done what you have 
towards getting me out to this country, and I certainly think it 
was the best thing that ever was done forme. I intend to send 
you £2 a year for a considerable time. I promised you last year 
that I would send you £2 this year, so you see I have kept my 
promise. 

Another man sent in 1905 wrote the following year :-— 

“Since I’ve been here I’ve got two cows and four pigs and an 
incubator this spring. I’m going into raising chickens on my own 
in spare time. have bought 100 acres at five dollars per acre, 
and five years to pay it in. I do not think I have disgraced the 
Society for the ten months I’ve been here.” 

And in another letter received this year he says :— 

“TI have now 100 acres of land, a team of horses, three cows and 
three calves, wagon, sleighs, cutter, buggie, and other things to 
run the farm with. I will now conclude, thanking you for 
the kindness you showed me, and hoping you will do to others as 
you did to me. P.S.—If I can do anything for you, command me 
and I will obey.” 

We may adda short extract from another interesting letter 
from an emigrant, who, after speaking of the progress of 
himself and his elder children, adds: “ My children have had 
the greatest time of their lives since leaving Euston—they are 
as happy as the day is long.” When it is remembered that 
these men, on application to the Society, were face to face with 
extreme want, their present happy independence is most 
encouraging; and it is the more distressing that want of 
funds threatens to prevent the Emigration Sub-Committee 
from carrying on this successful personal work in the coming 
season. May we give an instance of a family approved by the 
Sub-Committee and fairly typical of those for whom we appeal 
for financial aid? G ,a couple with two children, 


are anxious to join a brother-in-law on a farm in Canada. 


The man’s occupation, in connection with horse traffic, 
was lost through no fault of his, and his experience 
with horses would be valuable in Canada, while here it is prac- 
tically useless. Seven pounds is promised, but £27 is needed. 
Experience has shown that men such as this, when character 
is satisfactory, make excellent emigrants. All the 
work necessary is available; money only is needed. The Sub- 
Committee have at present under consideration a large number 
of such families. Every effort is made to obtain all possible 
help from relations and friends of the applicants, and any 
reasonable repayment from themselves. May we appeal to 
the well-known generosity of your readers to supply part of 
the balance needed P—We are, Sir, &c., 
Francis Morris, 
Chairman, Emigration Sub-Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society. 
Cc. 8. Loca, 
Secretary, Charity Organisation Society. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 





MR. BRIGHT AND OTHER SPEAKERS. 
(To rue Eprror or tus “Spxcraron.”) 
S1zn,—In your interesting review (Spectator, February 25th) 
of Mr.Smalley’s “ Reminiscences,” you quote his reluctant com- 
ment on Lloyd Garrison that, though there was “ nothing 
crooked or shifty in the man’s nature,” he sometimes produced 
“an unlucky effect.” This admission of an admirer emboldens 
me to say that, having been present at the Garrison dinner in 
1867, I was convinced that we were doing honour to a wise 
and very good man, but my conviction of his wisdom came to 
me at second-hand and, as it were, by faith. The chairman 
was Bright, whose speech was inspired by his abhorrence of 
slavery. There were other eminent speakers, including Earl 
Russell, and, in particular, there was a highly instructive 
address by John Mill. In contrast with these was the hero of 
the banquet, who, doubtless through shyness, tried to be 
effective by means of a sort of ill-shapen pleasantry. In his 
praise of the English adherents of the North he spoke of the 
Duke of Argyll as “a Peer without a peer”; he complimented 
Bright by saying that he himself always felt “ bright” when 
reading his speeches; and he made a friendly reference to 


Monckton Milnes who had lately been made the «Bin, 
Honourable Lord Houghton.” With what a pleasan 

lighter touch has this last-named negrophil been pe oo 
“he whom men style Baron Houghton, but the gods cal 
Dicky Milnes.” Bright's speech, as [ heard it, seemed to me 
magnificent. Indeed, I can still vividly recall the sonoro 
accents in which he declared that the Northern a 
animated and sustained by the righteousness of their ion 
“ Out of weakness they were made strong, they waxed valiant 
in fight, they turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” But 
when I dwelt on the speech afterwards, I could not help feel- 
ing that its spirit was volatile. Its fascination was due to the 
manner more than to the matter—to the transient and irre. 
producible charm of its delivery. And thus, when the spell 
was withdrawn, I felt that (to apply Peel’s remark on Cobden) 
the “unadorned eloquence” of Mill gave me more to think 
about. His discourse was emphatically a “readable speech.” 
Of the readable speeches that I have heard, one of the most 
striking, in spite of the subject, was the reply of the Attorney. 
General, Sir A. Cockburn, at the trial of William Palmer for 
poisoning Cook. My father obtained my admission, during 
three or four days, to that long-drawn-out cause célébre of my 
early youth. He himself objected to Cockburn’s reply as too 
eloquent. He wished that the orator had appealed only to the 
reason and not at all to the feelings of the jury, and that he 
had shown more reluctance in declaiming away, so to speak, 
the life even of a bad man. My own view, on the other hand, 
was quasi-professional, as it was then my intention to be called 
to the Bar. Charles Austin told me that Cicero, in his defence 
of Cluentius, seemed to him a more rhetorical Scarlett. The 
comparison was, of course, not meant to be taken quite literally; 
and, with a like reservation, I may say that to my boyish imagi- 
nation, Cockburn seemed a less rhetorical Cicero—I am, 
Sir, &., Lionet A. ToLLEMAcHE, 

Penryn, Bournemouth. 





THE BRITISH WOMEN’S EMIGRATION 
ASSOCIATION. 
THe Eprror or Tux “ Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a corner of your valuable 
space to inform your readers that the annual meeting of the 
British Women’s Emigration Association is to be held, by 
kind permission of Lord and Lady Salisbury, at 20 Arlington 
Street, on Monday, March 20th, at 3.15, Sir Reginald Talbot in 
the chair? I would beg all who are interested in the welfare 
of our girls and in building up homes in the great vacant 
spaces of our dominions beyond the seas to make an effort to 
come and support an association which has steadily pursued 
both these objects since 1884, which last year sent out to 
Canada and New Zealand 1,057 women, and expects this year 
to send out many more.—Yours faithfully, 
Louisa M. KnIcHuTLEY. 
5 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W. 





A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecraron.”} 
S1z,—Anyone who lives in California and attempts to write 
of the future in America (see Spectator, Dec. 10th) can hardly 
fail to quote Bishop Berkeley’s lines :— 
“ Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already passed, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is his last.” 
for, surely, Oalifornia is the last outpost of the white man in 
his Westward migration. Like Kenophon’s Greeks, we have 
rolled down to the sea, and perceive that the lands beyond are 
held by peoples with whom there is no common tie of blood, or 
history, or religion. 

For those who see no continuity of Divine purpose in the 
course of history the situation is one that may well lead to 
pessimism and despair, for the white man in California is not 
holding his own. The population is increasing, to be sure, but 
only by immigration, the birth-rate being just about equal to 
the death-rate, say 14 per year per thousand. People still 
marry, but children have gone out of fashion. Religion 8 
languishing as a real force in the community, and many are 
turning towards the beautiful mirage of Socialism, while over 
the western horizon looms big and black the cloud of im- 
pending war with Japan. When that war comes it will not be 
a farce, like our Spanish promenade in arms in 1898, but a real 





heart-stirring and even heart-breaking contest, which, in my 
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a will awaken the sentiment of patriotism all 
oP are ae and weld the heterogeneous elements of our 
yon ie into 8 solid coherent mass, from which will spring 

a American nation of the twentieth century—a nation 

~ h will speak English but will have too large an admixture 
Latin, Celtic, and Slav blood, to be any longer called Anglo- 
Saxon. 
Of course we are unprepared for war, as has always been 
the case in every emergency in our history, and therefore 
it is probable that the Japanese will do about as they please 
for the first six months, taking Manilla and all our Pacific 
islands, and even landing an army on our Pacific coast ; and 
I think that the Japanese plan contemplates some such 
result, with the expectation of making peace after exacting 
a huge indemnity for evacuating our mainland, much as 
they terminated their struggle with Russia; but, if such 
be their forecast, I think it will turn out to be erroneous, for the 
American people, when fully aroused, will refuse to listen 
to any humiliating proposals of peace, even though there 
should be some among us, like the Copperheads of 1862-63, 
to ery for peace at any price; but our people will rather 
insist on carrying the conflict through to its only definite 
conclusion—the expulsion of the invader from every corner of 
American soil. 

Let Mr. Carnegie push his peace propaganda with all the 
millions he can muster, but no enduring peace can come 
until it has been decided who shall be the ruler of the Pacific 
Ocean, and that is a question beyond the purview of The 
Hague Tribunal. Further, our work must be done alone, 
for we have foolishly alienated Russia, the best we can 
expect from England is neutrality, France is of small account 
in this case, and Germany would hardly grant aid except at 
the price of some too onerous concession on our part. 

It is not for mortals to fathom the deep designs of Divine 
Providence, but for my part I hope that the tragedy of the 
war that is impending may purge the nation of the vices due to 
ease and prosperity, and give us that new birth which must 
come, if Berkeley’s words are to be realised in fact.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. W. Smira. 

Ios Gatos, Cal. 





AUSTRALIAN LABOUR-PARTY RULE. 
(To rae Eprror or tug “ Srecrator,”’] 

Sm,—The purpose of my letter of November, 1910, was to 
show that the Labour Party in Australia, with an Osborne 
judgment expressly enacted on the Statute-book, had won to 
complete power, and that therefore the British Labour Party’s 
request for the legislative reversal of that judgment had no 
reasonableness on the ground that it was necessary to make 
possible Labour representation in politics. Iam sorry that I 
strayed from that point (which still holds good). I was not 
aware then that, having won to power, the Australian Labour 
Party had taken such a retrograde step. Since, several friends 
in Australia, readers of the Spectator, have called my attention 
to the error (or rather the lack of information), as Mr. Watter- 
son now does. As to the bad policy of that amendment I 
agree with Mr. Watterson, whilst refusing to follow him in his 
general condemnation of the Labour Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

73 St. James's Street, S.W. FRANK Fox. 





THE REFERENDUM IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To rue Epiror or tur “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—It seems to an Australian an extraordinary thing that, 
in the endless disquisitions in Great Britain on the subject of 
the Referendum, so much stress is laid on the example of 
Switzerland and so little on that of Australia. The people 
and Constitution of the former are so entirely different from 
that of Great Britain that it seems quite possible for a 
political institution of the one to fail to suit the other. There 
is no such difficulty in the case of Australia, which is British 
in race, language and ideals, from Brisbane to Fremantle, 
and from Hobart to Port Darwin. The names are significant. 
Now, the Commonwealth, or political union of the different 
colonies of Australia, was only rendered possible by a poll of 
the people, and since then the Referendum has been a per- 
manent feature of the Constitution, placed there by Imperial 
Parliament. Is the House of Commons going to repudiate its 
child? The House of Lords certainly appears more en- 
lightened. On April 13th last we had the Federal elections 
for the Commonwealth Parliament, and, at the same time, a 





Referendum covering two queetions. The poll was held on 
the same day and in the same polling-booth as the Parlia- 
mentary elections. Each elector—male or female—was given 
four ballot papers—white for the senatorial election, pink for 
the representative of the district, blue for the financial, and 
buff for States’ Debts Referendum. All you had to do was to 
place a cross (X) opposite “ Yes” or “ No,” according as you 
wished to vote for or against the proposals. In the case in 
question, the poll rejected the financial proposal by circa 
660,000 “ Noes ” to 630,000 “ Yes,” and adopted the State Debts’ 
law by circa 700,000 “ Yes” to 570,000 “ Noes.” Mr. Deakin 
resigned, not because one of his financial proposals had been 
rejected and the other adopted, but because the Parliamentary 
election left his party in a minority. There is no reason in the 
world why Parliamentary government should not be carried 
on side by side with the Referendum—as in Australia—the 
British Weekly to the contrary notwithstanding.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry PERcIvAL. 
Sydney, N.S.1W. 





THE REFERENDUM. 

(To tue 

Sier,—Is it not somewhat singular that among the strongest 

opponents to the Referendum in the present House of Com- 

mons, both on the ground of its great expense and that it 

would not be understood by the electorate, are many gentle- 

men who, a few short years ago, were thick and thin supporters 

of a temperance measure, popularly known as Local Option, 

the essence of which was the Referendum “ pure and simple”? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hues L. P. Lows. 

Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 


Epiron or tae “Srecrator.”’] 





THE POLL-OF-THE-PEOPLE BILL. 
(To trax Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—In his speech introducing this Bill, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh is reported as saying “in certain of the States of 
America the Referendum was resorted to;” and the Earl of 
Crewe, in the debate which followed, is reported to have said, 
“In many States in America for the purpose of altering the 
Constitution the Referendum is used.” Let there be no 
mistake in regard to the American practice. In every 
State changes in the Constitution (and there have been 
very many of them) have always been effected by a poll 
of the people: no Constitution of any of the 46 States 
was adopted without a poll of the people, and not one has 
been changed without it. In Rhode Island (the State which 
Mr. Bryce says “ best deserves to have its annals treated of by 
a philosophic historian”) there have been at least nine (I 
think, ten) amendments to its Constitution, all of which re- 
ceived a three-fifths majority at a poll of the people. Its 
Supreme Court has said that the Constitution can be changed 
in no other way. And, in addition to taking a poll of the people 
upon proposed changes in the Constitution, in many States 
there are Constitutional requirements that the people shall be 
consulted by taking a poll upon other measures. For 
instance, in Rhode Island, “ the General Assembly,” which is 
the name of the Parliament, “shall have no power without 
the express consent of the people to incur State debts to an 
amount exceeding 50,000 dols.” 

“ Express consent of the people” has been obtained only by 
taking a poll.—I am, Sir, &c., Samvue.t R. Honey, 

Sometime Lieut.-Governor ef Rhode Island. 





MR. LECKY AND HOME RULE. 
(To ras Eprror or tux “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—We observe in the Spectator of last Saturday a letter 
from Mrs. Lecky deploring the republication by us of the late 
Mr. Lecky’s essay on “Clerical Influences.” Mrs. Lecky 
enumerates many reasons why the essay should not have been 
republished, and adds that we must have been aware of them. 
We regret that she has not read the introduction with which 
we have prefaced the book. Had she read it she would have 
seen that we were not merely aware of these reasons but that 
we fully stated them in that introduction. We added some 
reasons which rendered its republication, in our judgment, not 
irreverent to the memory of Mr. Lecky, nor open to the charge 
of being an unfair use of his name for political purposes. We 
are confident that should Mrs. Lecky read our introduction, 
she will agree that we have not suppressed the fact that Ms, 
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Lecky did change his opinion, and that our, we think, unpre- 
judiced analysis of the reasons which led him to do so makes 
the republication of his essay neither an act of disrespect to 
his memory nor inconsistent with sound public policy—We 
are, Sir, &c., N. E. G. Lioyp. 
Dublin. F. Orviszs O’Brien. 





HOME RULE AND SECTARIANISM. 

(To rus Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”] 
S1r,—The danger of the renewal of bitter sectarian animosity 
and consequent civil strife in Ireland in the event of Home 
Rule has been recently greatly increased, not only through 
the promulgation of the decree Ne Temere, but even more 
through the political domination which has been rapidly 
gained within the last few years by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. This order is ostensibly a benevolent and reli- 
gious association—strictly sectarian and Roman Catholic in 
its constitution—but it has also a most active political side, 
organised by an inner body called the Board of Erin, and 
bound together as a secret society. The order boasts descent 
from Elizabethan times, and looks back to Rory Oge O’Moore 
as its originator. It traces its history through the Whiteboys, 
Defenders, Ribbonmen, and other secret associations of the 
last two centuries. Davitt, who was himself a member of 
the order, states in his “ Fall of Feudalism” that it is “now 
perhaps the most powerful pro-Celtic organisation in the 
world, and is the trans-Atlantic offspring of the Ribbonmen of 
Ireland.” A notorious branch of the Ribbon conspiracy was 
known as the Molly Maguires, from the name of the proprietor 
of a shebeen house on tle borders of Cavan, where many of 
the worst of the Ribbon outrages were planned. Your readers 
will find instructive light thrown on the operations of the De- 
fenders and Ribbonmen in Ireland and the Molly Maguires in 
Pennsylvania if they consult Lecky’s “ History of Ireland” and 
“ Democracy and Liberty,” M. Davitt’s “ Fall of Feudalism,” 
and Mr. William O’Brien’s “Olive Branch in Ireland.” 
Historically the Ancient Order of Hibernians has been fiercely 
antagonistic to the Presbyterians and Orangemen of the 
North of Ireland; and to-day the President of the Board of 
Erin is Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P., the Secretary of the United 
Irish League, by whom, as Mr. J. Redmond says, “the real 
Government of Ireland is carried on at the office, 39 Upper 
O'Connell Street, and who is the real Chief Secretary of 
Ireland.” (New York World, Nov. 11th, 1910.) These are the 
“Molly Maguires” whose domination Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P., 
thus- describes :— 

“Tt meant to treat a million of their Protestant fellow country- 
men as irreconcilable enemies by digging an impassable chasm 
between them. It meant acting on the sublime doctrine of Mr. 
Dillon that their hereditary enemies were now the under-dog. It 
meant that one-fourth of their countrymen were to be treated not 
to a policy of reconciliation, but of retaliation. It meant, in plain 
English, boycotting them, persecuting them, ing their 
lives intolerable for them in their native land,and making intoler- 
able also the lives of such Irish Nationalists as dared to preach 
the doctrine of peace for them, of toleration, of forgiveness for 
the t, of co-operation for the future.”—Freeman’s Journal, 
Jan th, 1911. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
80 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


ArTHuR W. SAMvELs. 


LEGISLATION IN THE DARK. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—The public are entitled to some information as to the 
proposed Home Rule Bill. The demand of the Irish 
Nationalist and the desire of the British Radical seem very 
different. The former, along with complete self-government, 
demands that the wealthy country shall pay the bills of the 
poorer—judiciary, constabulary, old-age pensions, land 
purchase, &c., &c., whereas the Radical Britisher merely 
wants to get rid of a poor and troublesome relation on any 
terms except those of paying his bills. An old nursery 
rbyme occurs to me :— . 





“« Pudding and pie,’ said Jane ; ‘Oh, my!’ 

‘Which would you rather?’ said her father. 

‘ Both,’ said Jane, quite bold and plain.” 
If we are to have “ both ”—7.e. self-government and all bills 
paid—then, although not aconvinced Home Ruler,I agree with 
Jane. If we are to have self-government and also pay our own 
bills, then, as an Ulsterman, I demur.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mount Davys, Cullybackcy. J. J. Rowan. 





THE BURDEN OF LOCAL EXPENDITURE 
(To raz Eprror or rae “SPactator,”’} 
Srr,—In your article on “The Burden of Local 
(Spectator, February 18th) you draw attention to the real 
reason why economy in local expenditure has become anullity 
The compound householder, the man who never seeg the rate. 
collector, as Mr. Walter Long pointed out in the debate 
Imperial and local taxation, is largely responsible for the 
neglect into which this question has fallen. The system of 
compounding has been denounced by statesmen representative 
of diverse politics, among whom I may mention the late 
Earl Spencer, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord St, Aldwyn, 
The Royal Commission on Local Taxation, in their 
issued in 1901, said that it was most desirable that all Classes 
of the community should, as far as possible, be made liable to 
personal payment of rates, in order that they may appreciate 
directly the effect of economical or extravagant adminis. 
tration. The Majority Report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
made a similar recommendation, and they added that the 
community would benefit by a direct collection of rates froma 
more active and intelligent interest in local self-government 
on the part of the electorate. In spite of these weighty 
opinions as to the evils of compounding, nothing has been done 
to alter the system. In fact the Government, in their Hongs 
Letting and Rating (Scotland) Bill, proposed to levy the 
assessments on the owners of dwelling-houses in place of the 
occupiers. Fortunately the House of Lords disagreed with 
the proposals in regard to compounding, and the Gevernment 
withdrew the Bill. The magnitude of the question is shown by 
the fact that in London out of 700,000 assessments nearly half 
are in respect of bouses where the tenants do net pay rates 
directly. In West Ham only 14,000 out of 48,000, and in 
Battersea only 13,000 out of 31,000 assessments are di 
rated, while in Poplar, which has recently elected Mr. George 
Lansbury, the Socialist M.P., 80 per cent. of the elector 
are compound householders. At Leicester, which is repre- 
sented by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., the Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour-Socialist Party, the poor 
rate is not paid directly by two-thirds of the occupiers. 
There are admitted difficulties in the complete abelition of 
compounding, though those local authorities who have 
abandoned the system have materially increased their income. 
But the difficulty would to a great extent be overcome by the 
procedure resorted to by some of the borough councils and 
artisans’ dwellings companies of inserting in their rent-books 
the amount of the rates represented in the rent, so that their 
tenants can see what any increase in the rent is due to. This 
plan was the object of a Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons in 1909 by Mr. J. F. Mason, M.P. At present, 
owing to the exercise of the franchise being largely divorced 
from the direct payment of rates, voters give their sanction to 
extravagant schemes without realising the expense they may 
entail. They believe, in fact, that the cost is paid by 
people other than themselves. By bringing home to them 
their responsibility, greater interest would be infused into the 
Local Government affairs of their district, and probably more 
economical administration would result.—I am, Sir, &€., 
P. S. BripGErorp, 
Literary Secretary. 
The Anti-Socialist Union, 
58 and 60 Victoria Street S.W. ° 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

[To rae Eprron or rue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your article of February 11th on “Payment of 
Members” you say: “Every thinking man admits that i 
is a most serious evil to underpay Judges or any officials 
whose work is highly responsible, and who have to give 
decisions which involve very large sums of money.” Yoo 
may not be aware that while the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council each receive 
a salary of £6,000, there are other Judges of the same J udicial 
Committee who receive no salary at all. For instance, the 
Right Hon. 8. Ameer Ali, a pensioned Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta, is a Judge of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. To use your own words, 
he is one of those judges “whose work is highly responsible, 
and who have to give decisions which involve very large sums 
of money,” and, I would add, to settle questions of far- 
reaching importance throughout the Indian Empire, yet he 
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‘ves no remuneration for his important services. It 
ae to me that such a state of affairs is — ; 


indefensible —I ab, Sir, &., 
A LEAGUE OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 


[To tax Epiror or rae “Srecraror.”’] 

gm,—Your issue of January 28th reached me late. If the 
subject of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s letter is not shelved I 
should like to add a word to emphasise your editorial note 
thereto. The idea that the Irish grievance is an offence 
between the United States and Britain, and that the influence 
of the Irish in America keeps the two nations estranged—or, 
ag you put it, prevents “a good understanding ”—is a mistake 
of British public men. Such an idea has never been admitted 
or recognised here by thoughtful Americans. I have been in 
this country eight years. I was possessed of the idea when 
Icame, and in some “orations” (on public holidays) of the 
minor politicians of Boston and New York I found what 
I thought was confirmation. Better knowledge, a clearer 
discrimination between the local noisy politicians of the East 
Coast towns and the substantial statesmen of the country, 
and frequent discussion on this very subject have convinced 
me that the Irish element here has no perceptible voice in the 
policy of the United States, or its diplomacy, or its adminis- 
tration. Frederic Harrison wrote some years ago that the 
power of the United States came from the valleys of the 
Mississippi and Ohio. (See an essay on his visit to U.S.A.) 
The men of that Middle West shape this country’s history 
and guide its policy. A leading American lawyer—not a 
politician—used these words to me lately :— 

“You will find no Irishman on our Supreme Court Bench, nor 
has there ever been one. None on the Bench of our Higher State 
Courts. No Irishman has ever been a Governor of a State. They 
are trying to put one in now in New York State. See the result.” 

The Irish element keeps together here and has ambitions, 
but its very cohesion is unworthily utilised by the minor 
politicians of the municipalities. Beyond that it has no 
influence—I am, Sir, &c., Scororum. 

New York, February 16th, 1911. 








DEVASTATION BY RESERVOIR. 
[To rue Epitrorn or tHe “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Apropes of your article about the proposed new 
reservoirs in the Thames Valley, may I be allowed to remind 
you that Londoners have under their feet a natural reservoir 
infinitely larger than any they can make? I refer to the great 
basin of greensand in which the water level is steadily falling. 
If a big shaft were sunk down to the greensand at a con- 
venient point, and flood-water were allowed to flow down it 
(after being passed through a gravel filter to remove the 
larger particles in suspension), the greensand would do the 
rest of the filtering required, and a vast store of water would 
be accumulated. It would have to be pumped up again, of 
course, but against the cost of that can be put the saving in 
first cost of the reservoirs and the maintenance of them and 
the filter-beds. Incidentally it might thus be possible to 
prevent any future flooding of the valley lands—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jno. M. NEwatu. 
Vaynor, Berriew §8.0., Montgomeryshire. 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
{To tue Epiror or tus “Sprectator.’’] 
Bir, ~In your issue of October 29th, 1910, I read with great 
interest and satisfaction the article by the Bishop of Carlisle 
on “The Confirmation Test for English Churchmanship.” In 
it the Bishep obviously answers. the question, “Can Noncon- 
formists be allowed to communicate by Anglican priests P ” in 
the affirmative. Perhaps, in addition to the technical proof 
of this position, it will be of interest to add an instance of the 
practical need of this ruling. Ona long voyage a Wesleyan, 
for instance, is cut off from all chance of attendance at the 
Holy Communion such as his denomination administers. On 
board the ship in which he is sailing a priest is borne who 
celebrates weekly. The Wesleyan comes to the priest, and 
asks permission to communicate next Sunday. The priest 
knows the Wesleyan well, in fact for months he has been in 
regular attendance at the weekly Bible class. He is known 
by his messmates to be a man who does his best to live 
up to the standard which his Christian belief sets before 


“converted Christian” labours on the mess deck. Can the 
priest, in answer to such an appeal as this, refuse the request? 
Certainly not. To do so would only brand the priest as a 
man of the narrowest mind amongst a body of men who are 
no mean judges of what is expected from their “ parson,” but 
would also go a long way towards bringing into disrepute the 
Church of which for the time being he is the official repre- 
sentative. This question is one of vast importance not only 
to “ those who go down to the sea in ships,” but also to those 
who, members of the Bush Brotherhoods, wander up and 
down in the back-blocks of Australia, or, for that matter, of 
any other country preaching the Gospel and adminfNering 
the Sacraments to people who, but for their life of hardsbip 
and constant travel, would never have the chance of meeting 
together at religious services which from their youth up they 
have been in the habit of attending. —I am, Sir, &c., 
C. J. E. P., Chaplain R.N. 

Australia. 


THE SPECTATOR IN A RED INDIAN’S GRAVE. 


[To tus Eprron or tue “Srecrator,.”’| 
Srr,—While making a survey of a small island in Quatsine 
Sound, on the West Coast of Vancouver Island, last fall, 
I found an old Indian grave, and in a coffin, with the skeleton, 
was the small basket Iam sending you. The basket contains 
a mutilated copy of the Spectator. Can you give me the 
date? From internal evidence I suggest 1861 (circa). AmI 
right? If you are not acquainted with the method of 
sepulture followed by the Indians of the West Coast (as we 
call it), is may interest you to learn that their custom is, when 
the man is dead, or approximately so, to break his legs at the 
knee and his arms at the elbow, so that the body may be 
squeezed into a box, made of cedar, about twenty-four inches 
square on the end and thirty-two inches long. This box is 
hewn down from a split board to a thickness of about one half 
inch; then cut and bent into shape, the edges thus made in 
forming the box being sewn together with cedar fibre. Then 
a lid is made to fit down exactly over this box, and all is bound 
together with long fibres. In this case the box was placed ina 
small cave with many others,and great planks,loaded with stones, 
were covering all. More than fourteen boxes were counted, all 
of them full of bones and the lares et penates of the defunct, 
Your trophy was in the top layer of three, so is most recent; 
the bottom tier of boxes showed great signs of decay. The 
Indians consider it a great act of sacrilege to disturb their 
graves, so, as I was making surveys in the district thereabout, 
I was not too curious, because these people were often in my 
employ. The old Spectator found in the little basket was prob- 
ably obtained from some visiting man-o’-war, and was evidently 
much cherished. The small tin vessel is the cap of a powder- 
flask, and the woolly stuff was used by the Indians as wadding 
in their old flint-lock muskets. I do not know if the 
Spectator is still regarded as a sort of fetish amongst 
these people, nor if they still take it in, but it certainly 
argues a comparatively high state of civilisation amongst 
them some fifty years ago. You will please remember, Sir, 
that this place, Quatsino, is the farthest West in the world— 
here the East begins. It is in Latitude 50° 40’ N., Longitude 
127° 50’ W. The map which I send with this will give youa 
better idea of Quatsino’s position.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. Browne, 





Alberni, Vancouver Island, B.C. 

[The date of the paper is August Sth, 1863. It may 
amuse our readers to remember that a Uganda witch 
doctor who used a stuffed cat as his familiar in divination 
filled its body with an old copy of the Spectator—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tux Epitor or tux “ Srectator.” J 
Srr,—In your paper of March 4th the reviewer of “The 
Common Growth,” by M. E. Loane, is pleased to insert by way 
of quotation :— 
“Gently comes the World 
To those who are cast in a gentle mould.” 
I am moved, even here, to an indignant protest against this 
mauling of a verse written by me when in the flesh :— 
“The wind, that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the open wold, 
And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Tennyson's GHost, 





him, in spite of all the disadvantage under which the 


The Elysian Fields, 
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FROM THE HOUSE PIGEONS OF LONDON. 
[To tuz Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
Srz,—The kind hospitality of your columns has been asked 
for our marauding kinsmen, the gulls, who should have long 
fiown back to their proper quarters by the sea, and not invaded 
the land. We appeal to you to remind our London friends 
that hitherto our friends, the horses and their masters, have 
allowed us to feed from the corn they drop out of their nose- 
bags. Now, when the needy cabman is obliged even to scrape 
up the fallen oats for his half-starved horse, we no longer have 
the same overflowing bounty to count on, but are obliged to 
wander from door to door and wait outside the baker’s in the 
hope of bread. We suggest that the taxi-cab men might keep 
some corn for us at their shelters, and not forget their feathered 
friends. We fear lest the advent of machines instead of horse 
vehicles is stifling the feelings of humanity to which we 
Pigeons have hitherto owed our precarious existence. 
Signed By THE WESTMINSTER PIGEONS 
ON BEHALF OF ALL THEIR KINDRED. 





ROOKS, CROWS, AND CHOUGHS. 

[To Taz Epiror or tue “Sprectrator.’”’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on “ Gulls in Winter,” in your 
issue of February 18th, appears to consider that the rook has 
only recently been recognised as a “ wicked bird.” There was, 
Bowever, an Act for the Destruction of Crows and Rooks so 
gong ago as the year 1532. That Act (24 Henry VIIL., c. 10) 
recites :— 

“Forasmuch as innumerable Number of Rooks, Crows and 

Choughs do daily breed, and increase throughout this Realm, 
which Rooks, Crows and Choughs, do yearly destroy, devour and 
consume a wonderful and marvellous great Quantity of Corn and 
Grain of all kinds, that is to wit, as well in the sowing of the same 
€orn and Grain, as also at the ripening and kernelling of the same, 
and over that a marvellous Destruction and Decay of the 
Covertures of thatched Houses, Barns, Reeks, Stacks and other 
such like: So that if the said Crows, Rooks and Choughs should 
be suffered to breed and continue, as they have been in certain 
Years past, they will undoubtedly be the Cause of the great 
Destruction and Consumption of a great Part of the Corn and 
Grain which hereafter shall be sown throughout this Realm, to 
the great Prejudice, Damage and Undoing of the great Number of 
all the Tillers Husbands, and Sowers of the Earth within the 
same :” 
And it enacts that every one shall do his best to kill and 
utterly destroy all Rooks, &c., on Pain of a grievous Amercia- 
ment. Every Town, Hamlet, &c., shall provide and maintain 
Crow Nets during ten years. The taker of Crows, &c., shall 
have after the Rate of Two-pence the Dozen. The Act 
8 Elizabeth, c. 15, revived so much of this former Act as 
concerned the Provision, Use and Maintenance of Nets and 
Shrops for the Destruction of Crows, &c.; and provided that 
in every Parish sums should be raised for the destruction of 
noyful fowl and vermin: and for the heads of three old Crows 
Choughs, Pies, or Rooks, or of six young ones, or for six eggs, 
was to be given a penny. 

It was held in 1824 in Hannam v. Mockett, 2 B. and C. 934, 
that an action would not lie for driving away rooks, and 
causing them to forsake the trees of the plaintiff, as rooks are 
noyful fowl.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM Barnarp. 

3 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





AUGURS MEETING AND LAUGHING. 
(To rae Epiror or Tux “Spectator.” | 
S1x,—I am much obliged to you for your notice of my book, “ The 
Profitable Imbroglio.” Your reviewer, however, has missed an 
essential point in his comment :— 

“Mr. Hayter ought to know better than repeat the absurdity of 
speaking of augurs as smiling when they met...... It should 
be diviners (haruspez).” 

The reference in question toa well-known Latin dictum is made not 
by me as author, but by a Society lady interested in politics, who, 
by-the-by, reduces the laugh to a smile. Brought up to revere 
the classics from my youth, I know the difference between a 
haruspez and an augur. The lady, however, who makes the 
remark could hardly be expected to be familiar with Cicero, “ De 
Divinatione,” II, 24, 51, and “ De Natura Deorum,” I. 26, 71. 

On the other hand, she might be familiar with the modern 
reférence in English, which has, perhaps, made the dictum pro- 
verbial. In Punch, February 8th, 1873, is one of Tenniel’s 
cartoons entitled “The Two Augurs.” Disraeli and Gladstone 
stand on each side of an altar marked “Session, 1873.” The 
sacrifice on it is inscribed “Public Interest,” while the smoke is 
“Party Politics.” Disraeli is smiling ; Gladstone looks severe and 
holds a “lituus.” The legend beneath runs as follows :— 

Disralius: “I always wonder, Brother, how we chief Augurs 
can meet on the opening day without laughing!” 





Gladstonius: “I have never felt any tem oe 

you suggest, Brother, and the remark wt ape to the hilarity 
These facts and further notes on the Latin —_w- 

exhibited in Notes and Queries for May 14th of oye Werg 


I am, Sir, &c. “i 
> Sir, &e , AprRIAN Havre, 


LORD ROBERTS AND ETON. 
[To rae Epiron or tux “ Spectator.” 

Srr,— Will you kindly allow me, through your eo BAS) to tet 
before Old Etonians a matter of interest to them mad phy 
School? The memory of those who gave their Bue f by ithe 
country in the South African War is honoured in the 4", ‘i 
Buildings at Eton. But it is felt that these ought to cor a 
the benefit of those that come after, a portrait of the = ar 
eminent Old Etonian who took part in the war Field-X, = 
Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C. At the last general moctine tom 
Etonian Association a resolution in favour of presenting a porte 
of Lord Roberts to the School was carried unanimously. fy a 
been asked to take steps to bring the matter t am 
Etonians generally and to invite their aid. I¢ is proposed to limi 
don tions to a maximum of twoguineas. Donations ‘and prs _— 
of avnations, should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Old Re 
Association, Mr. Ainger, at Eton. It is hoped that the pecreencn 
to this letter may enable us to make further arrangements Lefer 
the Easter holidays.—I am, Sir, &c., " 7 

Epmonp Warr, Provost of Eton, 





y the knowk dge of 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be is 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters io the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view i 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 





POETRY. 





SHEPHERD’S SONG. 

O BLAcK and white the shepherd's plaid 

That haps me warm and weel, 
And black and white the shepherd's dog 

That follows at my heel. 
O black and high the winter sky, 

O white the snowy wold, 
Till red and bright the peat-fire’s light 

For two that are a-cold! 

Marna Pzasg, 








BOOKS. 


——. ——_ 


THE JESTER WITH A PURPOSE* 
Hitherto the prefaces, if not the best part, have been as goodas 
any part of the fare Mr. Shaw sets before us when he publishes a 
volume of plays. We cannot say that of the present volume. 
Both in the preface to The Doctor's Dilemma and in 
the preface to Getting Married he pushes a good deal too 
far the methods of the jester who wants to make us think. 
In each case the note is forced, the paradox overdone, and 
the irony hard and laboured. The result is vulgarity, bad 
taste, and so failure. No doubt Mr. Shaw will tell us that 
there is and can be no failure, because he fully intended to 
be what we call vulgar and in bad taste. He will therefore 
declare that he has triumphantly countered our blow. Never- 
theless he has pushed his jester’s licence too far and over- 
jibed—passed the limits of his own particular method. In 
Elizabethan days the jester was very unpleasantly dealt with 
for such excesses. We are glad that such treatment is wholly 
out of date. We must, however, take leave to tell Mr. Shaw that 
on both the subjects—the behaviour of the medical profession 
and the question of marriage—he is, as Cromwell said to the 
Dean of Ely, “very offensive and unedifying.” We are not 
complaining of his “clowning,” but only of his “ clowning” 
ineffectively and in a way that is neither fair nor pleasant 
Much as we regret it, we cannot say with Sir Andrew “ Thou 
wast in very gracious fooling last night, when thou spokest of 
Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus.” 

Mr.Shaw’s method is,as we have said, the method of that very 
useful person, the jester with a purpose, the jester who wants 
to make you think, the jester who aims at playing the part of 


*The Doctor’s Dilemma; Getting Married ; The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet. By 
Bernard Shaw. London; Constable and Co. [6s.} 
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o stings the community into taking itself 
arene ener ite immortal soul. His chief artifice 
eerionsly em and isolate some admitted folly and inconveni- 
is to sing * institution which he dislikes, and next, by the use 
~~ ee which the dialectician has employed ever since 
of edn sat in the mouth of his cave and dissected 
Pe neighbours and showed up their “ ORs eee 
to throw the limelight of his humour and irony straight 
in our eyes. It is very dazzling, but it does, not make 
for cool reasoning. Everyone remembers the manner in 
«hich the Clown in Twelfth Night proved to the Lady 
Olivia that she was a fool to grieve for her brother's death. 
That, with a little more subtlety and a little more sophistry, is 
Mr. Shaw's way, anda very successful one it sometimes is. Even 
though it may involve a certain amount of exaggeration and 
injustice and the ignoring of true proportion and true per- 
spective, it does very often make men think who could not 
be made to think by any other method. Unfortunately, it 
js a method which is apt to become stiff and rigid. Mr. 
Shaw delights to think himself—though, of course, he would 
not admit it—very unconventional, whereas he is in reality the 
most conventional of writers. One wants very little know- 

ledge of his works to realise exactly how, in any given case, 
he will twist his paradox, set the pyramid on its apex, and 
generally turn things inside out and bottom upwards. If the 
truth be told, he often attacks us with an equivalent of 
the circus clown’s strident “ How are we to-morrow ?” 

\. We shall not deal with the preface on Doctors, except to say 
that, though it contains some brilliant obter dicta, its general 
tone is marked by a wantof reality. It would not be fair to Mr. 
Shaw to accuse him of being unjust and insulting and so 
forth to a noble profession, for it is part of the jester’s 
licence to make game of anybody and everybody. When once 
a man has acquired the jester’s privilege, and Mr. Shaw has, 
we admit, distinctly acquired it, any person or profession 
which complains of rudeness on his part puts himself or itself 
out of court. The jester’s métier—nay, his duty—is to be rude 
to us all and to say the most offensive things he can think of, 
and the things which are most likely to wound, in order to keep 
us up to the mark and sting us into doing better. It was never 
thought good form in a king to complain of his jester’s gibes, 
and the British public has no right to be more sensitive than a 
sovereign. We can never complain of the blow because it is 
too hard, but only if it is done offensively and in bad taste, 
and this, of course, is a question not of argument but of opinion. 
We say, however, that Mr. Shaw, in the preface on Doctors, has 
passed the bounds of good taste which exist even for jesters. 
The verdict we leave in the hands of Mr. Shaw’s readers. 

In the preface to Getting Married Mr. Shaw is also 
guilty of passing the jester’s limits ; but here our complaint is 
chiefly that he forgets his jesting in dreary paradox and 
solemn sophistry. His main object is to attack the existing 
institution of marriage and to substitute for it divorce at 
will and without cause assigned. Side by side with his free 
divorce we are to have a wonderful new institution which he 
designates the “right to motherhood.” In order to support 
this right and to obtain equality in marriage you must 
first, he tells us, give women economic independence. By 
this Mr. Shaw no doubt means what other Socialist writers 
have termed the “endowment of motherhood.” Unquestionably, 
one of the greatest of social difficulties is the economic depen- 
dence of women, and undoubtedly we want to endow mother- 
hood. But apparently it does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Shaw that Society has already organised a most effective 
form of the endowment of motherhood in the institution of 
marriage. Consider fora moment what marriage means for the 
woman. The law which embodies the instinctive sense of the 
community will not give its sanction to the procreation of chil- 
dren and the establishment of a family unless the man under- 
takes to provide for the woman throughout her life and also to 
make provision for his and her children. No doubt the mar- 


riage bond is frequently broken, and no doubt it might be better 


enforced in certain respects; but, in spite of these imperfee- 
tions, marriage remains the most potent instrument for the 
endowment of motherhood that can be imagined. To suggest 
that it would be better for women to substitute for such 
an endowment as this a paltry five or ten shillings a week 
from the State is utterly absurd. 

Let us look at the matter in another way. Does Mr. Shaw 





and in the bringing-up of children? One would certainly 
believe so from his preface. Women who object to marriage 
but who want to have children are, we are told, to be allowed 
by the State to have them and are to be held in honour 
for establishing such fatherless families. Apparently Mr. Shaw 
considers the woman alone will be able to do with success 
the work that in the normal family is done jointly by 
the father and the mother. Again, are these fatherless 
families, the families of women who are supposed to love 
children but hate husbands, to be restricted to one child? If 
not—and they certainly cannot be, for we may be sure that the 
maternal instinct will grow by what it feeds on—is the father to 
be always the same, or is he to be different? But if he is 
different, how will the institution of the mixed fatherless family 
differ from that promiscuity which we understand Mr: Shaw 
to repudiate? The thing is fantastic nonsense. It has been 
tried, of course, under various names in various times, and in 
various places throughout the recorded history of mankind, 
but never with success. Christian marriage, however imper- 
fect, is infinitely the best method of protecting women and of 
securing the continuance of the family which has ever been 
devised. 

It would not be fair to argue with Mr. Shaw on religious 
grounds, but it must not be supposed because we argue for 
marriage on the utilitarian basis that we do not feel and 
recognise its higher claim as a Divine institution. In dealing 
with his paradoxes, however, we are quite content to meet him 
on his own terms. 

The truth is Mr. Shaw has got a wholly distorted idea of 
marriage. He seems to think that the normal marriage is one 
of jarring nerves and unkindly nagging, varied by actual 
physical violence and the communication of loathsome diseases. 
The actual establishment of the tie is “a general mist of 
error,” and its continuance “a hideous storm of terror.” Mr. 
Shaw will, of course, tell us that he has never said so. Of 
course, he is much too clever a dialectician to do that, but in 
such cases one must judge by the general impression created, 
and that is the general impression made by his book upon 
our mind. Before we leave the subject, let us say we 
are not alarmed by Mr. Shaw’s attack upon marriage. 
Marriage will remain the best possible device for the 
endowment of motherhood and the protection of women. 
Just as the Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington, so marriage 
will beat Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw’s book contains the text of his striking little 
melodrama The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet. We are 
bound to say that the fact that this play was proscribed by the 
Censor and Getting Married was allowed to be performed 
affords strong proof of the folly—nay, we would rather say the 
idiocy—of our present system of censoring plays. We could quite 
understand a Censor saying that there were things so offensive 
in the play of Getting Married that it might very easily lead 
to protests which would end in a breach of the peace. At any 
rate, the play is meant to undermine what Mr. Shaw would 
call our worn-out ideas of sexual morality, and so is, in our 
opinion, highly objectionable. The Shewing Up of Blanco 
Posnet is, on the other hand, an exceedingly moving story in 
dramatic form of the kind to which Bret Harte accustomed us 
in the “ Outcasts of Poker Flat.” The hardened villain is rather 
melodramatically and sentimentally turned into a noble 
creature by the touch of a little child and the pleading of a 
woman. The hardened and perjured prostitute suffers a 
similar conversion. Just as in Bret Harte’s books, the 
characters use strong language, but in the plot itself there 
is nothing but what is sound, wholesome, and of good report. 
Posnet’s conception of the two games, “ the rotten game ” and 
“the other one,” is not only fine in itself, but put, as Mr. Shaw 
knows how to put it, with real feeling. “'Todgers can do it 
when it likes,” and he has certainly done it here. The lynchers 
are very well drawn, and the whole play might with great 
advantage be acted in the South and South-Western States of 
America, or wherever lynching is prevalent. It holds up 
the mirror to a blood-lusting crowd with admirable force and 
lucidity. 

We cannot leave Mr. Shaw’s volume without entering a 
caveat against the notion that we are condemning Mr. Shaw’s 
book on grounds similar to those which have induced us to 
condemn certain notorious examples of poisonous literature. 
Though we dislike many of Mr. Shaw’s views profoundly, we 


really believe that the father counts for nothing in the family | realise that, however perverted his views in the abstract, he 
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is in the concrete example usually on the right side. He hasa 
wonderful knack of discovering something of a right line in 
obliquity. He is sincere even when most mistaken. Again, 
we do not want to appear to under-value the literary quality 
of Mr. Shaw's plays. His style, whether in the plays or 
prefaces, is a model of vividness and clarity. It exactly suits 
his purposes, and could hardly be improved. The humour, 
again, is often admirable and full of a certain irrelevant 
malice which is irresistible. His moralizing is another matter. 
We admire Mr. Shaw for wanting to preach, but it is im- 
possible for us to pretend that his actual sermons are either 
wise or witty. 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER.* 

Sirk Witt1am BuTLeR was an example of what might be 
called the rebel mind. In this most interesting autobiography 
he proves that more surely (because undesignedly) than any 
biographer could have proved it for him. He was a man of 
fine qualities, brave both physically and morally, affec- 
tionate in his private relations, intensely scornful of every sort 
of public meanness and wrong, a man with a poet’s soul 
who saw the glory of simple and humble beings, and yet he 
was prevented from rendering his country the services he 
might have rendered it because he failed in all the senses of 
appropriateness and proportion. It may be said that if he 
had been less rebellious against authority he would have 
been unable to express the opinions which he held with a 
passion of sincerity; that he would, in fact, have recanted 
or pocketed his convictions and been false to himself. 
But we do not mean that discipline or self-restraint would have 
required Butler to do anything of the sort. It is a man’s 
duty to say what he firmly believes, and the higher his 
position the greater is his obligation to do so. Along his 
own lines Butler might have done notable service. Take his 
conduct in South Africa before the Boer war in 1899. He 
knew South Africa extremely well; he was one of the few 
men who were not ready to fall into the vulgar error of under- 
rating theirenemy. He might have warned the Government 
in such a way as to show that his earnest dislike of the British 
management of the political negotiations which preceded the 
war was being kept distinct (as it was his duty to keep it) from 
any purely technical advice he was asked to give on military 
affairs. He never made, and never seemed to attempt to 
make, that distinction. Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of what we have in mind occurred on June 23rd, 1899, when he 
answered a request from the War Office for detailed information 
as to the number of mules, horses, oxen, wagons, &c., which 
could be counted on in the event of war. This request for 
technical details ended with the suggestion that he should 
make “ any observations ” that occurred to him. Will it be 
believed that he seized this occasion to import political obser- 
vations into the returns—to the War Office, be it remembered 
—of mules, horses, oxen, &c.? He cabled :— 

“You ask my observations. They might fill many pages, but 
they could be summarised thus: I believe that a war between the 
white races, coming as a sequel to Jameson Raid and the subsequent 
events of last three years, would be the greatest calamity that ever 
occurred in South Africa.” 

No wonder the Secretary for War replied :— 
“LONDON, 6 P.m., 27th June. 

“ GENERAL, Caps Town,—Concluding paragraph of your telegram 
of 23rd June. You have evidently misunderstood my telegram of 
21st June. 

“ You were invited to offer observations as to suitability of War 
Office proposals for securing object in view—viz., increased efficiency 
in existing forees—not as to the general merits of policy adopted 
by H.M. Government. 

“ You cannot understand too clearly that, whatever your private 
opinions, it is your duty to be guided in all questions of policy by 
those who are fully aware of our views, and whom you will, of 
course, loyally support. SECRETARY or Strate.” 

Similarly, in 1888 Butler was instructed to inquire into the 
Army Ordnance Department and write a report. He says :— 


“ Piles of Blue Books and Reports were supplied to us, sufficient to 
have given occupation to a lifetime; but the Nile and Natal had 
given me a practical acquaintance with Ordnance matters of far 
more use to me than the dead liturgies of the preceding fifty years ; 
and by the aid of that experience I was able to run a line of sug- 
gested practical reform through the vast catalogue of congested 
Our Report was ready within four months. It bore 
It was all my own work, and I confess 
But alas for the vanity of human 


compilations. 
date 17th December, 1888. 
that I was rather proud of it. 





* Sir William Butler: an Autobiography. By Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. Sir 
W. F. Butler, G.C.B. With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. London: Constable 
and Co. | 16s. net. 





wishes! I have dug it up now out of a mas: 

re-read it with mingled feelings. What boss eare and | 
what energy of personal profit there is in it! 
same, there are passages in it that make my ol : ioi 
make me bless my stars that I was able Few eye Joice, and 
the Report, which followed immediately lieu a 


save just one single copy. I received a poceanpteny en atian, to 
ae of State, Mr. Stanhope, to withdraw my report, all = 
seo win ey of which were recalled and ordered in for immediate 

We never saw that Report, but perhaps one can guess its 
manner from the Report which Butler wrote many years late 
on the War Stores Scandals in South Africa. The langua : 
of it was sometimes so inappropriate that one was astonishea 
that an officer of Butler's experience should employ words 
which were unquestionably sincere, but which must have ap. 
peared to anyone who did not know him to be the epitome of 
levity. Thus the luxuriant but unschooled mind of Butler 
often stultified his great abilities, and made him in relation to 
a modern State a public servant mangué. There was room 
and plenty, for his Liberalizing tendencies. It is necessary 
that such voices as his should be heard. But at the most 
critical moments in his life he intervened in the wrong way, 

The considerations we have set forth us read 
this autobiography with a pressing of regret 
for truly fine qualities not always used to the advantage 
of the State. But let us return to the pleasant task 
of praising, as we honestly can, a delightful narrative 
of adventure and the revelation of a lovable character. Butler 
describes an eviction in Ireland which he saw when he 
was a boy,and the impression never left him. He had an 
inexhaustible fund of pity, and indignation quick as flame, 
He says if he had had a gun in his hand he would have fired 
on the “crowbar brigade” who battered down the wretched 
cottage. After joining the Army he went to India. 
a vivid account of a hurricane—an admirable example of 
Butler’s rich yet easy style—between Rangoon and Madras, 
On his way home he visited St. Helena. (Altogether, as 
became a good student of Napoleon, he visited St. Helena 
threetimes.) He talked with anoldsoldier whoremembered Bony, 
and told him that at night the sentries used to “close up” round 
the captive’s house. Butler comments on the forbidding natural 
ramparts round the house and the thousands of leagues of sea, 
and then—the “closing up” at night! In the Channel 
Islands, where he stayed for a time, Butler came to know 
Victor Hugo. Once Hugo said to him, “I have examined 
your face, and if Iwas ever to be tried I would wish to have 
you for a judge.” 

Butler’s employment in Canada under Lord Wolseley, then 
Colonel Wolseley, was an instance of the keenness of a young 
soldier overcoming all obstacles. Any subaltern who reads 
this will learn that employment is never hopeless for those who 
persist, and who, above all, turn up on the spot at the right 
moment. In Canada Butler’s soldier servant, who had been 
with him for years, died, and Batler wrote for his tomb the 
following heautiful epitaph :— 

“His Master’s Friend, 
His Friend’s Servant.” 

Butler next visited Paris and saw the Versailles troops in the 
act of overcoming the Communists. The service under Lord 
Wolseley in Canada led to more service under the same chief 
in Ashanti, and afterwards in South Africa and Egypt. Butler, 
in fact, became one of “The Wolseley Gang,” and describes 
his leader as “the best and most brilliant brain I ever met 
in the British Army.” Occasionally there are passages of 
characteristic exaggeration, as when the author describes the 
Army thus: “An army the officers of which are dressed for 
the benefit of the London tailor, and the soldiers of which are 
administered largely in the interests of the War Office clerk.” 
But the book is all excellent reading. Perhaps the most 
characteristic act of Butler's life, after all, was when he had 
resigned the command in South Africa just before the war. 
In the black week of December, 1899, he volunteered to go out 
again to South Africa and fight “in any capacity.” 
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“THE BACCHANTS OF EURIPIDES.”* 
In what is perhaps the most beautiful of bis epigrams, 
the poet Ausonius addresses his old tutor, Nepotianus, as 
“ Mentis agitator mee,” and the happy phrase may be 
transferred with peculiar fitness to Dr. Verrall. No scholar 


By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. 





* The Bacchants of Euripides, and other Essays, 
Cambridge: at The University Press, [10s. net.] 
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a greater power of stirring and even 
“ggitating ” the mind. _Quiescence and acquiescence are 
Jlectual states of which he is at once incapable and 
He neither rests himself nor allows others to 
tukes familiar words which for twenty centuries 
had been held to have a certain definite meaning, and 
proceeds remorselessly to inquire whether they do not mean 

mething entirely different, or at least suggest some 
Reneibet new train of thought. Even Horace in his hands 
ca no longer the poet who suits best an idle hour and 
slippered ease, but one in whom we must painfully seek for 
enigmatic hints at dark and eventful tragedies; while students 
who thought that they understood Aischylus can hardly, we 
think, read his comments on the Agamemnon or the 
Eumenides without re ceiving some shock to their self- 
complacency. And it is just because he has this rare gift 
of disturbing mental equilibrium that Dr. Verrall is exactly 
suited to be an interpreter of Euripides. That great writer, 
the Bernard Shaw of antiquity, is the real originator of “the 
problem play.” Master though he is of the emotions, so that 
Aristotle even calls him “the most tragic of the poets,” 
he appeals not less forcibly to the intellect. He does not 
attempt to dominate or control it, but sets it working for 
itself, puzzles, perplexes, irritates his reader, does anything, 
in fact, so long as he can stir the mind into activity. That is, 
we think, a characteristic of almost all his work, and it is cer- 
tuinly a distinguishing feature of the Bacchants. It is the 
poet's latest legacy to the world; it is, as Macaulay says, 
“a most glorious play,” and ‘tas a piece of language hardly 
equalled anywhere ;” but it is also a play about the purpose 
of which critics have always been at variance. Some call it 
“a »ecantation” of the writer’s previous scepticism; others see 
in it only a splendid picture of the madness that is born of 
superstition, and the play itself affords ample argument in 
support of either view. But Dr. Verrall, largely influenced 
by Mr. Norwood’s recent work,“ The Riddle of the Bacchex,” * 
endeavours to reconcile the apparent contradictions of the 
tragedy. Euripides, he holds,equally understands both faithand 
doubt. Both go to the making of our human nature, and the 
true dramatic artist must take both into his purview and accept 
the contradictions they inevitably bring with them. The 
worshippers of Dionysus are, the poet knows, the victims of 
strong delusion, but the spirit which ani vates them, the 
divine madness which raises them, as it were, into another 
world, he can both admire and portray. When, for example, 
he tells us how, while the Bacchants held their revels on 
Cithaeron— 


of our day has 


inte 
intolerant. 
rest. He 


“ All the mountain felt 

And worshipped with them ; and the wild things knelt 

And ramped and gioried, and the wilderness 

Was filled with moving voices and dim stress,” 
he knows that his words do not describe realities, but he 
knows also that they describe feelings which are not only real 
but also full of poetry and beauty. “It is a lovely 
imagination,” writes Dr. Verrall, “responding to the deepest 
desires, instincts, cravings of spiritual man, that spiritual 
rapture should find an echo in the material world; that in 
mental communion with God we should find sensible com- 
munion with nature; and that, when the faithful rejoice 
together, bird and beast, hill and forest, should be not felt 
only, but seen to rejoice along with them. It is not the truth; 
between us and our environment, whatever links there are, 
this link is wanting. But the yearning for it, the passion 
which made Wordsworth cry out for something, even were it 
the imagination of a pagan, which would make him ‘less 
forlorn,’ is natural to man; and simplicity leaps at the lovely 
Just here is the opportunity for such 
alliances between spiritualism and superstition as are the 
daily despair of seekers after truth. Euripides rejects 
the fiction; 


fiction of a response. 


but he does not commit the common, though 
suicidal, error of rationalism by disguising or depreciating 
And with this criticism we are fully in 
accord. It is criticism, we think, which goes below the surface. 
It penetrates, as it were, into the workings of the poet's 
mind and, by so doing, compels us to look into our own and 
see whetber there, whether 
“spiritualism and superstition” are less interwoven into our 
own lives than into the plot of the Bacche. 

Unhappily, however, Dr. Verrall does not always write like 


the loveliness.” 


there is no contradiction 





* Reviewed iv the Spectator, October lth, 1908. 


this. He loves not only to inspire but to irritate. With the 
rarest gifts of insight and interpretation he combines a 


curious passion for what is merely ingenious and astute. 
At one point, for instance, in this play Dionysus leads King 
Pentheus into the palace, saying that he “ will drive him out 
of his wits by putting in him light frenzy,” and accordingly, 
when he brings him out again, he describes him as “craving 
to see things forbidden [ie the revels of the Bacchic 
women] and zealous with an evi] zeal;” while the first words 
of Pentheus are that he now “sees two suns and a twofold 
Thebes.” And all this seems quite natural,although a poet less 
“human” than Euripides might have shrunk from making 
Pentheus “see double,” but Dr. Verrall finds it inexplicable. 
He therefore insists that the actor who uses the words 
“putting in him light frenzy” indicates by a gesture that he 
has some “intoxicating drug” concealed about his person, of 
which he proposes to give the monarch a dose; then for 
the words which are obviously 
right, he restores the reading owévdevra, which all editors 
have rejected, in order to show that Pentheus had been 
drugged while “making libations not to be desired ;” and 
later on, when the Chorus for slaying 
the unhappy King, “who took the woman-garb and the 
thyrsus-wand that was (assured?) death” (vdp@nxd re mordy 
“A.iinv tdaBev etOvpoov), he argues that the word ydpnt hints 
at the “hollow stalk” or “capsule” in which the drug 
was concealed, and that words “Aidns means “ potable death.” 
What it does mean is, no doubt, obscure, but such a 
phrase as “a capsule, potable death,” though it might, 
perhaps, have some esoteric meaning to a chemist in the State 
of Maine, is assuredly in itself unintelligible and absurd, 
while we hardly think that Dr. Verrall’s other suggestions 
will commend themselves to those who love sobriety and 
common-sense. 

The remainder of the volume contains seven shorter essays 
on different subjects. All are of much value, while two of 
them—one on the use of rhyme in Greek poetry, and another 
dealing with St. Luke’s account of “ Christ before Herod ”"— 
are remarkable for their combination of rare scholarship with 
In fact, throughout this work the reader 


oneviovta tt tonrovdacTa, 


extols the god 


striking originality. 
will never find a dull page. He may agree or disagree; he 
may be moved to admiration or amazement: but he will 
certainly never go to sleep. That is the one thing which 
Dr. Verrall never allows. He compels you, whether you will 
or no, to be alive, awake, alert. That is his great distinction 
as a scholar. Others, perhaps, may be his equals in learning; 
and many, no doubt, are more sober in their judgment; but in 
that power of “stirring the mind” which is the supreme 
requisite in a great teacher he bas to-day, we think, no rival 
He has done much for classical literature; his inspiring 
influence will, we believe, be even more largely felt in the 
new Chair of English Literature at Cambridge to which he has 
been most justly and most happily appointed. 





“AN ADVENTURE.”* 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

THE book before us is written by two English ladies who 
are convinced, severally and jointly, by certain personal 
experiences that they saw and heard, in the Petit Trianon, in 
1901, the sights and sounds of Marie Antoinette’s time. 
They met personages of that time who spoke to them; 
they saw buildings of that time, and the arrangement of 
the gardens of that time; they were “doing” the Trianon, 
but it is the Triunon of 120 years ago that they did. 
A kiosk, a bridge, a cascade, a cottage, a shrubbery, all 
these, and much else, they saw which are not there, but 
were there in the Queen’s time. The people whom they 
met were her people; the costumes were the costumes of 
her Court; the music which one of them heard was the 
music of her concerts; and the lady whom one of them saw 
was the Queen herself. 

The good faith of this “adventure” is not open to doubt. 
The point at issue is the explanation, not the impression 
mude on the mind of the two ladies. They are well known to 
a legion of friends and acquaintances, among whom the 
present writer has the honour to be included. They have 
published this memoir because they had patiently studied 
every point of the evidence, and because they were tired of 
their own facts being told to them. Imagine St. Paul, 
: Macmillan and Co, [3s, 6d.] 
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when some conversational person asked him whether he ever 
heard that curious story of somebody somewhere near 
Damascus, who had some sort of a vision, and did he think 
it was a sunstroke? These two ladies were beginning to feel 
like that ; so they wrote this book, a touchstone of the judg- 
ment, a refiner’s fire, a challenge to be answered, a problem 
to be solved, now, or a century hence, or never. 

The first “adventure ” happened to both of them on August 
10th, 1901; but their experiences that day were not exactly 
alike. The second happened to one of them alone at the 
Trianon, in January, 1902. Each wrote her own account of 
the first adventure; this was done in November, 1901. During 
the years 1902-1904 one of them was often at the Trianon, 
but saw nothing strange: only, they were beginning to find, 
here or there, bits of evidence that they had indeed seen and 
heard the Queen's Trianon. In July, 1904, they went twice 
together; they found nothing. “ We spent a long time looking 
for the old paths. Not only was there no trace of them, but 
the distances were contracted, and all was on a smaller scale 
than I recollected. The kiosk was gone; so was the ravine 
and the little cascade which had fallen from a height above 
our heads, and the little bridge over the ravine was, of course, 
gone too Instead of a much-shaded, rough meadow 
continuing up to the wall of the terrace, there is now a broad 
gravel sweep beneath it, and the trees on the grass are gone. 
Exactly where the lady was sitting we found a large spreading 
bush of apparently many years growth.” 
marks of the vision were gone; the whole place was different. 

Therefore, after July, 1904, they set to work ; for years they 
studied. 

“ We were anxious to wait until we had exhausted every possible 
means of satisfying ourselves as to the exact amount of interest 
attaching to the story ; and it was several years before we had to 
believe that we had seen the place as it had been a hundred years 
before, and as it had not been, in several important particulars, 
since 1835. The research had been undertaken with the idea of 
disproving the suggestion that anything unusual had happened, 
for we were resolved not to deceive ourselves or anyone else, if 
personal industry could prevent it. In the course of the last four 
or five years, Miss Lamont has searched for evidence bearing on 
the story (either by word or picture) in the Archives Nationales, 
in the library, museum, Mairie, and Archives départmentales at 
Versailles; also in the Librairies Nationales, Hétel de Ville, and in 


the Musée Carnavalet, and in the Conservatoire de Musique at 
i We believe that there is not likely to be any 
striking documentary evidence other than we have dealt with.” 


They give a “Summary of Results of Research.” It is past 
all explaining away. One of them had seen a hand-plough, of 
an odd shape; there is no plough at Trianon, but an old plough, 
of the time of Louis XV., with handles such as they saw, was 
at Trianon in the Queen’s time, and was sold with the King’s 
other properties during the Revolution. One of them saw a 
cottage ; there is none there now, but a map, dated 1783, 
indicates a building where she saw the cottage, and they found, 
in 1910, marks where this building had stood. They saw a 
kiosk: it is gone, but they found a builder’s estimate for it, 
and evidence of it in old maps. The lady had a light 
yellowish skirt, not fresh white, a green bodice, a white fichu; 
they have found these very things in the journal of the Queen's 
modiste, 1789; ‘there is a coloured picture of the green silk 
bodice, with all the measurements to enable her to fit the 
Queen perfectly.” One of them heard violins, “the sounds 
were very soft and intermittent; and were lower in pitch than 
bands of to-day.” She wrote down from memory about twelve 
bars, and showed them to one of the greatest living authorities 
on old music. “ He said, without baving heard the story, that 
the bars could hardly belong to one another, but that the 
idiom dated from about 1780. He found a grammatical 
mistake in one bar. After hearing the story, he said that 
bands in the eighteenth century were lower in pitch than they 
are now. He suggested the name of Sacchini,” and they have 
found in the old forgotten light operas of the Queen's time— 
Sacchini and others—these very phrases, these broken 
memories of the old music of the Trianon. These are some of 
the instances in the “ Summary of Results of Research.” 

The next part of the book is ‘“ Answers to questions which 
we have been asked.” It is an account of themselves, their 
condition at the time of the adventure, their investigations, 
their judgment of their own minds. All the usual suggestions 
—thought transference, a chance masquerade, people posing 
for a cinematograph, and so forth—receive all the attention 
that they deserve,and more. The last part of the book is a 
reverent and careful attempt to describe all that was in the 
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ney _ on August 10, 1792, through the day of the 
nassacre of the Swiss guards, and the ten hours of m 
agony during the sitting of the Legislative Assembly — 
believe, and doubtless they are right, that the Queen aa t 
awful day remembered, in her misery, in her ten hou a 
weariness and of horror, the Trianon ; that her Seeuihte s “ 

. ent 
back to the people she had known there, the gardens she hac 
loved there, the voices and the music she had heard th - 
And they are inclined to believe that they, somehow, in thei 
adventure, were entering into that act of memory. “ Sent 
an incoherence about both the large and small incidents which 
seems to require combination within a single mind, and the 
only mind to which they could all have been present was that 
of the Queen. Our theory of 1901, that we had entered into 
the working of the Queen’s memory when she was stil] alive 
is now enlarged. We think that the first two visits to Trianon 
(August 10th, 1901, and January 2nd, 1902) were part of one 
and the same experience; that quite mechanically we must 
have seen it as it appeared to her more than a hundred years 
ago, and have heard sounds familiar, and even something of 
words spoken, to her then.” It is to be noted that some 
people do say that the Trianon, on a certain day in August, 
is indeed “ haunted”; that the Queen is seen there, and the 
people of her time. 

But this is no ghost story; for ploughs and cottages have 
no ghosts. Neither isit a case of “ thought-transference ”—fory 
neither of the ladies had the thoughts to transfer—nothing was 
further from their thoughts than the kiosk and the bridge and 
the men who spoke to them. And the less we say about 
subliminal consciousness the better: there can be no subliminal 
consciousness of garden furniture which was swept away a 
hundred years ago. In any case, let the readers of this strange 
book study it carefully, and then form, if they can, a better 
guess than that of its authors, that they did indeed enter into 
an act of the Queen’s memory. 





THE FIRST FOLIO.* 
WE must congratulate the publishers of this reprint upon the 
conclusion of their design of issuing facsimiles of each of the 
first four collected editions of Shakespeare’s works. What- 
ever might be one’s feelings towards first editions in general, 
it would be impossible not to feel a thrill at handling a copy 
of the Folio of 1623; and the thrill seems barely diminished as 
one turns over the pages of this photographic reproduction. It 
is certain that in the whole history of the world no single 
volume has even approached this one in literary importance. 
With the single exception of Pericles, it contains all Shake- 
speare’s plays that exist to-day ; but of the thirty-six plays 
which are included in it, no fewer than twenty had never been 
printed before. A score of the world’s masterpieces, trembling 
upon the verge of oblivion, were saved by the publication of 
this book. It is perhaps natural that controversy should rage 


| over its origins. The two contradictory views—the pessimistic 


and the optimistic—are represented chiefly to-day by Mr. 
According to the first of 
these, there was scarcely a creditable incident in the whole 
history of its publication, from the inaccuracies of the prompt 
copies and private transcripts of plays upon which it was 
based, through the shady transactions by means of which the 
publishers acquired them, down to the hasty bunglings of the 
The alternative view is less critical: 
* Optimisin,” says Mr. Pollard, in the preface to his companion 
volume to this series of reprints, “ thinks the part assigned to 
the playhouse scrivener and the importance of the private 
transcripts dangerously exaggerated ; it has heard of a prompt 
copy in an author’s autograph; it remembers that Shake- 
speare was himself an actor and manager as well as 4 
playwright; it believes in the human dislike to throwing pro- 
perty away, even when it seems to have become useless. 
Lastly, it recognises the editors as busy men with no love for 
tinkering manuscripts or for proof-reading, but it finds that 
they exercised care and discrimination in forming their canon, 
in substituting good texts for bad ones, and in restoring 
passages which had been omitted.” But, whether this is the 
correct attitude or not, a First Folio of Shakespeare will 
always be viewed with affection by everyone who cares for 
literature. In the “Census of Copies” prepared by Mr. 








* Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, faith, fully 
reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1623. London: Methuen and Co. 
[£4 4s. net 
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in 1902 a hundred and sixty survivors are enumerated. 
- Lee infers from this, though his inference has been 
(ie. ed, that the edition originally numbered six hundred.) 
gear all be among the fortunate owners of these; but 
} fr best thing is to buy a facsimile. Our only regret is 
that it was not found possible to reproduce the very rare early 
Droeshout portrait. It is found, we believe, in only 
two copies, one in a private collection in America and the 
other the Malone copy in the Bodleian. Although the shadow 
e collar was forgotten in this state, yet the whole 
the face is much less rough and hard than in 
d the portrait is consequently less inhuman. 


state of the 


upon th 
appearance of 
Jater copies, an 





4 SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN CHICAGO.* 
Hutt Hovst is a woman's settlement which Miss Addams 
and ber friend, Miss Starr, founded in Chicago early in 1889. 
It is not easy to define the purpose of these undertakings. 





One object is to better the social conditions of the place in 
which they exist ; another is to provide a sphere for altruistic | 
The latter is especially prominent in a woman’s | 
settlement. Miss Addams is very emphatic in her pronounce- | 
on the need that there is for openings in this direction. 


activities 


ments : abe 
We may quote a story which she tells, because it is repre- | 
sentative of cases without number. “ Happy girl that you 
wre.” said a mother to her daughter, “you can give your 


When | 


whole time to developing your genius for music. 
to 


I could give only half an 
The girl knew enough to be sure that she 


I was of your age hour 


wy practice.” 
had nothing like genius. 
the half-hour would have been a delight if it had been a | 
recreation from real work. And of real work there is no lack | 
in Hull House. Miss Addams tells us about the region in | 
which it stands and about the people who surround it. The 
description of the neighbourhood does not give us a high 
idea of municipal government in Chicago. “The streets 
ure inexpressibly dirty, the number of schools inadequate, 
sanitary legislation unenforced, the street lighting bad, the pav- 
ing bad and altogether lacking in the alleys and smaller streets, 
and the stables foul beyond description.” This was written 
some years ago, but the author speaks of it as still “sym- 
pathetic and correct.” The people, it must be allowed, are 
not easy to govern. They change: the “ more prosperous 
Irish and Germans” give place to Russian Jews, Italians and 
Greeks; but they are always non-American. Possibly the 
Italians predominate, and they are peculiarly difficult. “She 
was my eldest kid,” said one of them to a lady who sympa- 
thised with him on the death of his daughter, “and now [ 
shall have to work ””’—he was not more than thirty-five or so. 
And what did the dwellers in Hull House do? It would be 
easier to say what they did not do. Classes for reading—one 
of the earliest things was a reading party in “ Romola ”— 
sewing classes, cookery classes—economical schemes for 
utilising food were not always welcome, many agreeing with 
the woman who liked to eat “what she’d rather ”’—classes, in 
short, of all kinds. And there were humbler duties. “We 
were asked to wash the new-born babies, and to prepare the 
dead for burial, to nurse the sick, and to ‘ mind the children.’ ” 
But to get any real idea of the work our readers must go to 
Miss Addams’s admirable book. 


Her hours of practice wearied her; 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.+ 

WE have noticed from time to time the annual volume of the 
Journal of Education, not unfrequently differing from its con- 
clusions, but always admiring the thoroughness with which it 
bas performed its functions of chronicler and critic. We are 
not acquainted with the life-statistics of periodicals which 
To some of them might 
be applied, we imagine, the Tacitean breves et infausti. Any- 
how, “500” is, we are sure, the sign of a more than respectable 
longevity. The Journal does not represent any particular in- 
terest or institution ; it is a private venture which has attained 
suecess—the outward aspect of the number before us is highly 
significant of prosperity—by ability, courage, and industry in 
no common degree. We offer our hearty congratulations to 
the editor. 


concern themselves with education. 


The “Special Supplement” which accompanies the number 
begins-with an “ Editorial,” in which the services of past and 








_* Twenty Years at Hull House. By Jane Addams. London: Macmillan and 


Co. (10s. 6d. net. ] 


contributors are recognised and many educational 
We must be 


present 
controversies of the day are briefly dealt with. 
content with the mention of one matter—the bureaucratic 
tendency of the Board of Education. Teachers—we are 
thinking of Secondary Schools—are to be made a branch of 
the Civil Service and not allowed to organise themselves as a 
profession. The editor accounts in this way for the strange, 
“we venture to say the illegal, opposition of the Board to the 
formation of a Teachers’ Register.” Professor M. C. Sadler 
makes with much skill a comparison of Tolstoi and Rousseau 
as educationists. They were both of them champions of 
freedom, but Professor Sadler, who knows the whole affair 
from within, interposes a word of caution. How about 
“elective studies from the nursery upwards, and no State 
control of educational developments?” Professor Adams, 
‘rapt on a wind of prophecy,” discourses on the Training 
College of fifty years hence. One point specialiy approves 
itself tous. The College will give no academic instruction ; its 
students will come to learn not the things which they are to 
teach, but how they are to teach them. Another prophet is to 
be seen in Professor Findlay, who contributes un excellent 
paper on “The Study of Education.” Mr, Arthur Sidgwick 
records what has been done in developing girls’ schools and 
the education of women generally. Finally, there is a paper 
Mr. E. J. Noteutt on “Modern Languages Holiday 
Courses.” The whole makes an excellent blend of the specu 
lative and the practical. 


DY 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the new Nineteenth Century Sir Roper Lethbridge leads off 
with a paper on “Imperial Disintegration,” prompted by the 


Reciprocity Agreement between Canada and the United 


| States. Starting with a speech of Lord Beaconsfield, delivered 


in Sir Roper Lethbridge compiles an anthology of 
extracts from the utterances of leading statesmen down to 
the present day with a view to showing how the virus of 
Cobdenism has infected Liberalism with anti-Imperialist 
tendencies and now dominates the present Administration. 
The weak point in his argument is that, out of an article 
of twenty pages, only one paragraph deals with the atti- 
tude of the Unionist Party towards Imperial Preference 
between 1872 and 1887, and that in the form of a general 
statement that “we English Imperialists are really the 
disciples and followers of those Colonial, and especially 
Canadian, statesmen who have always been the pioneers and 
the apostles of the Imperial idea.” It may be perfectly true 
that “at this moment the solid Unionist Party is eagerly 
desirous of grasping the outstretched hand [of Canada] and 
accepting the offer in the same magnanimous spirit as that 
in which it made.” but in view of what successive 
Unionist Administrations failed to do during twenty years of 
office, it is hardly fair to saddle the Liberals with the entire 
responsibility of a neglect which was not their monopoly.—— 
Mr. J. Wilson Potter,ex-Chairman of the General Shipowners’ 
Society of London, who supports the Declaration of London 


1872 


is 


in atemperately written article, starts from the sound assump. 
tion that the freedom to conduct a maritime war efliciently is in- 
finitely more important for us than the gain, when neutral, of any 
material trading advantage. There is not much that is newin 
the arguments by which he seeks to establish thatthe Declara- 
He 


maintains that too much importance can be made of the con- 


tion of London is calculated to secure this advantage. 


version of merchant vessels on the high seas, insists on the 
restrictions which hedge about the destruction of neutrals, and 
protests strongly against the view that justice cannot be 
expected from the International Prize Court. As regards 
expert opimon, he contends that many of the leading 
London shipowners and the important of the two 
shipping in Liverpool of the 
Declaration, while the rest of the shipping community of the 
United Kingdom accept it, save practically on one point— 
i.e., their fear that under Articles 33 and 34 neutrals will be 
unduly restricted in the carriage of food supplies to our ports 
This point he meets by asserting that “ directly 


more 


societies are in favour 


in war time. 
our Navy is unable to protect our carrying trade, at that 
moment the war is over as far as Great Britain is concernef. 
If we can protect our own merchant vessels, the neutrals 
trading to our ports will be equally protected by us.”—— Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. V. A. Montagu condemns the Declaration in 





+ Th a . . 
The Journal of Education, No. 500. London: William Rice. 


a short article in which he deals mainly with the two questions 
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of conditional contraband and the conversion of merchant 
vessels into commerce destroyers on the high seas. His 
argument may be summed up in the phrase infer arma silent 
Deciarationes. Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., writes on “ Young 
Turkey after Two Years,” and finds many evidences of 
progress: greater freedom of travel and of speech; a 
considerable increase of trade; a serious attempt to reform 
the army and admit Christians to all ranks; an increased 
revenue ; and greater regularity in the payment of soldiers, 
gendarmerie, and police. He admits, per contra, the resort 
to widespread cruelty in the carrying out of the policy of 
repression in Macedonia and Albania. ‘ No improvement 
has occurred which inclines the Christian population, at least of 
European Turkey, to make the best of the situation.” Yet, 
with all deductions, he contends that, since Europe has accepted 
the right of Young Turkey to a friendly trial, there can be 
no question of our duty to pursue such a policy as will give to 
reformed Turkey the utmost help :— 

“This is not to say that mistakes and barbarities should be over- 

looked. Rather the position of a sincere and energetic supporter 
would entitle us to represent the humane as well as the material 
interests of Great Britain, and would add weight to our protesis. 
Failing some influence which will keep the Turkish policy upon 
lines of conciliation at home and abroad, the continuance of 
‘lurkey itself is uncertain, for she must in that case maintain a 
great army, while a great army, if efficiently maintwined, will in- 
evitably drag her into bankruptcy ; and at the same time she must 
repress progressive and Christian elements; yet these very ele- 
ments are necessary to her if the wealth of the country is to be 
developed sufficiently to make a civilised State. British influence, 
in labouring actively for the development of Turkey, would be not 
only maintaining her tradition as the friend of national aspirations, 
but would be serving the cause of international peace.” 
——Mr. F. Warre Cornish prefers a weighty plea for the fuller 
recognition of the laity in the Church by the establishment 
of parochial lay councils, with power to administer parish 
funds and appoint and dismiss parish officers. The incumbent’s 
position would then be “that of a constitutional monarch or 
head of the executive, not of an autocrat.”— We may also note 
Mr. J. W. Cross’s interesting paper on the national danger 
involved in the depletion of our gold reserves, and Sir E. Ray 
Lankester’s plea for Compulsory Science versus Compulsory 
Greek. 

The Declaration of London is discussed in the National by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, who begins his hostile analysis by the 
statement that the Declaration does not represent the views of 
Sir Edward Grey, as expressed in his instructions to the 
British Delegates at The Hague and London Conferences, but 
what was imposed on him by foreign Powers and in especial by 
Germany. He compares Articles 33 and 34 with the German 
draft submitted before the Conference of 1908 in support of 
this view, and meets Sir Edward Grey’s allegation that pre- 
sent international practice permits the destruction of food in 
neutral ships, while the Declaration would forbid it, with a flat 
negative. According to Mr. Wilson, the Declaration would 
sanction the practice, while all precedents are against it. 
Apropos of the destruction of neutral ships by beliigerent 
cruisers Mr. Wilson makes a good point. ‘“ The mere fact that 
Britain, who in the past was accused of carrying toan extreme 
limit of severity her belligerent rights at sea, had never 
permitted her own cruiser captains to destroy neutral ships, is 
the strongest possible presumption against the justice of such a 
claim.” Mr. Wilson adversely criticises the composition of the 
International Prize Court, in which the Dominions are 
unrecognised, though Servia and Switzerland have each the 
right of appointing ome judge for one or two years in every 
period of six years. Mr. Albert Carman, writing from 
Montreal, discusses the Reciprocity Agreement from a hostile 
point of view as a menace to the very existence of the British 
Empire. He anticipates that it will be “ held up” temporarily 
at both Washington and Ottawa, but that will only be a pre- 
liminary skirmish. “The Democrats will come in at 
Washington; and we will probably be presented with even 
a broader proposal. Then we must face the problem and 
make a definite decision; and there is a growing feeling 
amongst us that we will decide for a commercially in- 
dependent Canada, awaiting a scheme of Imperial Re- 
ciprocity which will render our connection with the Empire 
imperishable.” Mr. Carman’s remark that “ business is no 
more business alone between Canada and the United States 
than it is between Austria and Servia” should be studied in 
the light of Mr. Maurice Low’s “ American Affairs,” in which 
he discusses the course of the negotiations between Ottawa 
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and Washington, the way in which the complete 
of the Dominion has impressed the Americans, and the revival 
of the talk of annexation. The argument that it is « incon. 
ceivable that Canada can ever hope to equal the United 
States in population or wealth,” and that she must therefore 
gain by consolidation, is not likely to hasten a consummation 
so pleasing to the megalomaniac American element.— y 
Philippe Millet contributes a somewhat sensational article - 
“The French Army and the Black Force.” In consequence 
of her persistently falling birth-rate, France is confronted with 
the necessity of making good the national shortage of recruits 
by drawing more freely than at present on the black races of 
her colonial empire. M. Millet states the case for and 
against the expansion of this force and its employment in q 
European war, inclining, with certain reserves, to support the 
“black foree policy” on the ground of the extreme urgency 
of France’s position. M. Millet hazards the surmise that the 
development of this new policy may furnish us with 
precedent for a similar use of our large reserves of men now 
left untouched in India. Another result of the new policy ig 
the importance of the command of the sea between France 
and her African shores. “ Not only will she be compelled to 
concentrate all her fleet in the Mediterranean, but she wil] 
depend much more than she did on England's support for ber 
African mobilisation.” We have read with much pleasure 
Mr. H. C. Biron’s spirited onslaught on the superior persons 
who belittle the genius of Thackeray. Mr. Austin Dobson 
contributes one of his charming eighteenth-century studies 
on Stowe, the famous seat of Lord Cobham, commemorated 
in verse by Pope and Thomson, and frequently mentioned by 
Walpole in his “ Letters.” 


nationality 


The editor of the Contemporary, who pays a brief but 
eloquent tribute to his colleague and contributor, the late Dr. 
J. B. Paton, reprints the paper on “ Forms of Home Rule,” 
contributed to the Contemporary in April, 1892, by the 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Loreburn discusses the different 
schemes of Home Rule—(a) with Irish Members excluded from 
Westminster, (b) retained to speak and vote on all subjects, 
and (c) retained with liberty to take part only in Imperial 
questions—and, after frankly admitting the serious difficulties 
inherent in each solution, declares he would accept for a time 
any of them rather than go on as now “with Ireland at 
heart mutinous, under an unconstitutional rule, contaminating 
our own traditions of freedom, and with a congestion of business 
in Parliament so serious that the prime wants of our own popula- 
tion can scarcely be discussed, while public expenditure evades 
control, and foreign, colonial, and Indian matters are deter- 
mined by a virtual autocracy of Ministers and permanent 
officials.” He is prepared to accept any of these systems 
because any of them could be but a preliminary stage to the 
fourth and ideal system under which each kingdom should 
pass its own laws and choose its own Ministers, “ combining 
to regulate what is common to all three, and preserving unim- 
paired the sovereignty of Parliament for occasions of neces- 
sity,” with the result that “all difficulties would vanish.” 
The amazing thing is not so much that Lord Loreburn 
should have written this article in 1892, but that as Lord 
Chancellor, nineteen years later, he should consent to 
its reproduction, and to pronounce the main view on which 
it is founded as still sound. “ Master Mariner” replies to 
the military critic of the Times on the question of invasion 
from the nautical standpoint, and adheres to the arguments 
he put forward in the Contemporary in February, 1909. The 
gist of his case is that a sudden raid is beyond the capabilities 
of even the German General Staff. But “ Master Mariner” 
is no sentimentalist. He condemns “the unfortunate 
agitation for a reduction in naval expenditure” carried on 
in the Nation, and warns us “not to hug the delusion that 
invasion is impracticable under any conditions It is only 
impracticable so long as we take the proper steps to defeat it 
on the water, which will ever demand sacrifices on our part if 
we would retain our national independence.”—Sir John 
Macdonell writes on “The Referendum versus Representative 
Government.” He maintains that representative govern- 
ment and direct legislation are irreconcilable; that the 
Referendum would make the problem of curbing the excesses 
of democracy more difficult than it is at present :— 

“The essence of the representative system is trust by the many 
in the worthiest available. It is this trust which gives to Te 
presentative government what is best in aristocracy without 1s 
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It is this trust, used on the whole honestly and 


dra oooh has so far confuted the oldest and most common 
any. inst democracy ; and such hope as exists that the 


gecusations agal 
evils — ~ 
depenieonidence in a select few. | 
dum or Initiative would weaken. 
__-Mr. Wynford Dewhurst has an interesting paper on 
Impressionism, the genesis of which he traces to the influence 
of Turner and Constable's pictures, coupled with Ruskin 8 
exposition of their underlying principles, on Monet, Pissarro, 
and other French painters during their sojourn in London 
in 1870. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. H. F. B. Lynch writes an article on 
the Baghdad railway in which he seeks to clear away some 
of the fictions of the controversy. One of these is Germany’s 
contention that we are always trying to hem her in and thwart 
her legitimate interests. Our attitude towards railway expan- 
sion in Anatolia, Mr. Lynch contends, is a complete refutation 
of the charge. Another imputation is that the enemies of 
Germany have frightened the Turks by making it appear that 
the Fatherland contemplates sending colonists to take posses- 
sion of lands in Turkey. With reference to this, Mr. Lynch 
noints out that it is not the enemies of Germany who have 
made these statements, but General von der Goltz. “ He 
informs us that Abdul Hamid, towards the close of his reign, 
had conversed with him on the subject, and had expressed the 
desire that the Germans should establish colonies on both 
sides of the Baghdad railway. He adds that the Sultan was 
not jesting.” A very important phase of the controversy for 
us to consider is that in Germany the projected railway is 
When it is a question of 


democracy may be more and more avoided 
continuance of u system under which the many 
And this element the Referen- 


represented in two different lights. 
raising money to finance the enterprise the railway is described 
as a purely commercial undertaking and without political bias. 


When, however, a writer like Dr. Rohrbach, who has journeyed | 


to the region in question four times, wishes to inspire his 
countrymen with the importance of the undertaking, he writes 
in this strain. After declaring an invasion of England by sea 
is impossible, he goes on thus :— 

“England can be attacked and mortally wounded by land from 

Europe only in one place—Egypt. ‘ The conquest of Egypt 
by a Mahommedan Power hke Turkey would also imperil Eng- 
land’s hold over her 60 million Mahommedan subjects in India, 
besides prejudicing her relations with Afghanistan and Persia. 
Turkey can never dream of recovering Egypt until she is mistress 
of a developed railway system in Asia Mino: and Syria, and until, 
through the progress of the Anatolian railway to Baghdad, she is 
inaposition to withstand an attack by England upon Mesopotamia. 
The policy of protecting Turkey, which is now pursued by Germany, 
has no other object but the desire to effect an insurance against the 
danger of a war with England.” 
Thequotation comes from Dr. Rohrbach’s “ Die Baghdadbahn,” 
Berlin 1911, and the italics are those of the author.—— Mr. Gar- 
vin has to shelter himself from the Canadian trouble by talking 
aboutannexation. Grant,for a moment,that annexation is coming 
about. Would such an enormous change as that and all the 
workings of tendencies that it implies be put a stop to by 
preferential trading with England? Mr. Garvin assumes 
the eager national feeling of the United States desiring to 
absorb Canada. But he does not consider the possibility of 
the existence of an equally strong desire for national survival 
being found in the Dominion—The arguments in favour of 
the “ Declaration of London ” advanced by “ Excubitor” are 
that by it, as a belligerent, we are practically unaffected, and 
it gives additional protection to our food supplies and raw 
material during war, and assists in ‘“‘ keeping the ring.” He 
does not give any answer to the contention of the Naval 
officer who wrote in this magazine last month that the 
increased facilities for turning merchant ships into ships of 
war will mean that we must enlarge our fleet and distribute 
‘t more widely. We should have to watch not only battle 
fleets but merchantmen as well. 

There is in Blackwood a terrible account of the results of 
democracy in South America, though it would not be fair to 
attribute all the evils to democratic institutions alone; race 
must be taken into account. But the plunder, murder, and 
anarchy of the South American Republics are appalling. In 
many ways they recall the worst aspects of medieval Italy with 
the bravi and the tyrannies (called Republics), but without any 
of the counterbalancing advantages of culture and genius. It 
seems that to-day in Brazil and Argentina the hired ruffian is 
* recognised institution, as it was in Rome and Milan 500 years 


“Holiday in South Africa” to an end. He concludes 
with some wise words about Empire. We must expect that 
as time goes on the descendants of settlers will naturally feel 
their new country has the first claim upon them, and we 
must also remember what harm can be done by a supercilious 
air, often not intentionally offensive, on our part. Lastly, 
we must see that England is secure and that for the sons of 
the Empire the way to it is open at all time—in peace or in 
war—Colonel Sir C. Watson gives a first-hand account of a 
gallant and well-managed stroke which ended in the peaceful 
occupation of the citadel of Cairo after the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. Sir C. Watson was in command of a body of English 
cavalry numbering less than 200, and he caused the garrison 
of over 6,000 to disperse quietly and let him occupy the 
stronghold. Two officers of the surrendered 
garrison assisted, and showed good sense and complete trust- 
worthiness. One of these, indeed, afterwards asked if he might 
not be given the English war medal!—Mr. Weigall always 
writes things worth reading about Egypt. 
most convincing description of a far-away gorge in the lime- 
stone cliffs, with its pools of water. A Coptic tradition makes 
ita place of pilgrimage, but earlier still, perhaps, it was a 


Egyptian 


Here we have a 


shrine of Pan. To read the description is to long to go to this 
place, which must be like the background of a picture of classic 
beauty and romantic feeling. 

In the English Review Mr. Markino writes of “ Idealed 
John Bullesses” and of their desire to turn all things 
in the world into personal adornment. “Indeed, the John 
Bullesses want to wear everything—metals, stones, animals’ 
skins, dead leaves and dead birds.".——The space usually 
occupied by the editor’s comments on public affairs is 
this month devoted to “The Coming of Smith.” Smith 
is the personification of English democracy, and we have 
an amusing and in many ways very true account of 
this personage. His awakening is attributed to the Boer 
War and Tariff Reform, but really it was the result of the 
second generation of School Board teaching. Smith will not 
have his food taxed, but he takes no account of Karl Marx, 
who is not only theoretical, but foreign. England to-day is 
being run for Smith—cheap theatres, newspapers, books, all 
are to catch his favour; politicians of all sorts angle for him, 
and Smith knows that he is the most important person 


jn the country. Whether he will, when he asserts 
himself fully, be quite what the English Review would 
have him to be remains to be seen. We are told to 


expect that his taste in the drama will be for Shakespeare 
and Shaw, but we hope his sense of humour will save him 
from such a combination. Nor, perhaps, will he allow 
Miss Smith to adopt the views about marriage attributed 
to her by this magazine. Anyhow, Smith is a real person, 
and we are not in the least afraid of him, if he will be 
himself and not the tool of political party managers. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison becomes quite cross with people who 
wish to criticise the Declaration of London. It is to be 
rejected or swallowed whole. The natural man, no doubt, 
hankers after an infallible Church, and Mr. Harrison finds his 
at The Hague. All the same, we wonder what would have 
been said of those who now criticise details if they had merely 
advocated rejection without giving any reasons. We will 
quote one sentence which is characteristic not only of this 
article, but of the general attitude of those who have been 
arguing so vehemently for the acceptance of the Declaration: 
“If the new International Court be not all we could wish, it is 
obviously better than the Prize Court of an enemy.” The 
assumption is always that England is suing for favours at the 
hands of her enemies, and will maintain herself, not by her 
own strength, but by “ Declarations.” If we ever enter into 
a great struggle in this spirit, heaven help us! We think, 
also, that it is time for Mr. Harrison and those who think 
with him to leave off insinuating that people who feel bound 
to enquire earnestly into this question do so merely to 
To refuse to admit that your 





embarrass the Government. 
opponents on a great national 
patriotic motives is to degrade the discussion of public 


issue can be acting on 
affairs. 

In the United Service Magazine for March an interesting 
article is that by Colonel Pilkington, entitled “Soldiers for 


the Land.” The object of the article is to show (1) that the 





_ Q: 2 . . . 
4g0——Sir Mortimer Durand brings his account of his 





peculiar conditions of service in the British Army make it not 
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merely desirable but a matter of bare justice to provide for 
the future careers of officers and men who are now set adrift 
in the prime of life; (2) that our Army conditions admit of a 
preparation for the agricultural career being given during 
service at very small cost and without any sacrifice of military 
efficiency ; (3) that the Empire needs the provision of settlers 
for the land, and that there is a practically unlimited field for 
such settlers, while agriculture is the only career for which the 
greater number of Army men could be prepared during service ; 
(4) that in the Colonies it would be possible to finance the 
settlement of soldiers on the land; (5) that we possess in the 
system of co-operation as applied to the business of agriculture 
the key to the solution of the problems involved. “It is to 
rural populations that we look for the best personnel for the 
Army,” says Colonel Pilkington. “There is, therefore, a 
peculiar fitness about the design of again recruiting the rural 
population from those who have passed through the ranks.” 
He adds: “ No design, indeed, has more ancient precedents.” 
His reference is, no doubt, to the plans of Augustus—plans 
kept alive for ail time in the “ Eclogues” of Virgil. Will it 
be possible, we wonder, for Colonel Pilkington to find another 
Virgil to sing his double policy of “back to the land” and 
proper provision for the Army veteran ? 





NOVELS. 


ELIZA GETTING ON.* 


TuHIs is a very short book, but it is just seven pages too long, 
and, unluckily, those seven pages come at the very beginning. 
There are certain subjects out of which fun ought only to be 
extracted in desperate emergencies, such as funerals, and Mr. 
Barry Pain has not the excuse of being gravelled for lack 
of humorous matter. Like Swift, he could write a poem 
on a broomstick, and this reminds us that Swift was 
responsible for the saying which more than anything else 
has helped to keep alive this cadaverous type of joke— 
viz., that the merriest faces were to be seen in mourn- 
ing coaches. Anyhow, when Eliza’s husband begins with 
a few words on the subject of Eliza’s mother’s funeral, 
and describes the condition of the driver of one of the 
coaches, the lettering on the coffin plate, the lack of sherry and 
sandwiches, the colour of his brother-in-law’s trousers, and 
the genuineness of the tail of the near-side horse in the second 
coach, we have Mr. Barry Pain at his very worst. Fortunately 
this fit does not last long, and, to adapt the narrator’s own 
phrase, we “will not pursue the subject further.” We “prefer 
to wipe the whole thing ” out of our mind. 

The motive of the book is simple enough. 
a conscientious clerk in a City office, has had his salary raised 
and Eliza has come in fora small legacy of furniture, so they 
decide to move into a house more appropriate to their class of 
life and take a suburban residence named “ Meadowsweet.” 
“The previous tenant had made rather a hobby of the bit of 
the garden at the back, but the agent overdid it in calling it 
‘Old-world.’” Then we have the move, in which Eliza’s 
husband devised a patent scheme for numbering the furniture, 
which of course broke down. 
throughout; he is methodical to a fault, but his schemes are 
generally upset by his having neglected to take the human 
factor into account. His brain works zn vacuo, like a child’s; 
he is also extremely credulous, pompous, and quite devoid of 
humour. Eliza, on the other hand, has a sense of humour, 
not very distinguished in quality, it is true, but still genuine ; 
and that is where the trouble comes in. When her husband 
suggests that it would be more in accordance with their 
altered circumstances if they kept two servants, “Call it 
three,” replied Eliza. “Three girls, besides the butler, of 
course. 
but that can be arranged. Right away. Toot-toot!” These 
sallies only distress her husband, but, defeated in one scheme, 
he at once starts a fresh one. He initiates Eliza in the use of 
finger-bowls, only to find them used for planting bulbs in. 
He induces her to combat a plague of flies by the purchase of 
fly-strings, with the result that he is himself entangled therein, 
to the serious damage of his wardrobe. 
in the social scale, coupled with his extreme credulity, renders 
aim a prey to practical jokers and impostors. He accepts an 


* Eliza Getting On. By Barry Pain. London: Cassell and Co. [1s. 





Eliza’s husband, | 


This is typical of the man | 


| consequences of their suggestions. 


The chauffeur will have to sleep in the orchid-house, | 


| are advocated in the fiction of the day, the time has surely come 


His anxiety to climb | 


invitation to recite at a smoking concert, and labori 
commits to memory a poem of Browning, only to find the 
the rendezvous does not exist. Here, us in everythin 
his preparations are admirably complete :— 6 cle, 


“ «The piece selected by me for recitation was ‘ Inci 

“aig nei 
French Camp.’ This is a poem by Robert Browning maps » 
the highest class ; now, unfortunately, dead. This piece is rod 
recommended by Mrs. Bewlay in her admirable work for thre, 
reasons : it begins quietly, and then works up; it gives the - 
an opportunity to imitate Napoleon, a great general Goan 
doubtful morality ; it provides a fine dramatic climax In f : 
the frontispiece is an actual photograph of Miss Agnes Bewla aa, 
this piece, giving her imitation of Napoleon, with the cam 
underneath : —= 

“ With neck out-thrust, yon fancy how 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, ” 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 
A very curious phenomenon of the human memory oce . 
connection with this piece. On Monday night I Mle re 
Eliza, and had every word perfect. ‘lo make assurance doubly 
sure, I studied it again in the train going to and from the City on 
Tuesday. On the evening of that day I tried to repeat it again 
and the only line I got right was the last one, ‘Smiling the boy 
fell dead.’ Some scientific gentleman may like to give an explana- 
tion of this. Cobbold said definitely that every great actor had 
suffered from it at one time or another. I had some difference of 
opinion with Eliza as to this last line. It was a question of facia) 
expression. She said, ‘Why do you grin when you say the ast 
line ?’ ‘ Because it says, as distinctly as words can speak, “Smiling 
the boy fell dead.” I do it on purpose. It’s a sort of illustration, 
I smile because the boy smiled.’ ‘'lhen I suppose you'll fall dead 
too, because that’s what the boy did?’ ‘Enough of that,’ I said 
‘If you merely wish to play the fool I will take it into the garden 
and study it there.’ ‘I won’t say anything else,’ said Eliza. ‘Byt 
don't go and do it in the garden. We are so overlooked.’” 

Then we have the episode of the bogus club, the tragedy 
of the grey flannel trousers and the Tyrolese exercises, 
and the purchase of the wonderful “ Aquapen.” But as the 
diverting chronicle proceeds, the hero ceases to be the 
invariable butt of his wife and others. He plays up nobly 
to Eliza in her splendidly mendacious plan of spending their 
holiday at home and giving out that they had gone to a 
romantic village in Sussex ; and he wins the reluctant respect 
of his crusty employer by refusing to be victimised for his 
benefit. 

The little book suggests inevitable comparisons with 
the Messrs. Grossmiths’ famous Diary of a Nobody, but 
there is no need to labour what is, after all, only a family 
resemblance. Eliza Getting On appeals by its own consider. 
able merits as a faithful and entertaining presentat.on of the 
homely eccentricities that enliven essentially commonplace 
temperaments. 





Thorpe’s Way. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Mr. Morley Roberts, like many other writers of the present day, 
is in full revolt against existing social conditions, especially those 


regulating marriage. Like those of his contemporaries, again, 


| some of Mr. Roberts’s remedies for the present state of things 
| are exceedingly questionable. He, Mr. Shaw (whose views we dea] 


with elsewhere), and other writers of like inclination appear to 
think that the State is very foolish in not allowing educated young 
women to gratify their desire for motherhood and yet not be obliged 
to shackle themselves with the undesired fetters of matrimony, 
Putting, as do these writers, all considerations of religion aside, it 
is to be wondered whether they have in the least contemplated the 
Do they think that the State 
would be bettered by a large increase in the number of fatherless 
infants? Legally, of course, the offspring of unmarried women 
might be legitimatised, but who is to father these unfortunate 
children during the days of their education and adolescence’ 
The holders of these theories either despise the male sex com- 
pletely, or overlook the fact that the father should play an all- 


important part in the education, using the word in its true sense, 
of his sons and daughters. Again, even if, through the endowment o! 


motherhood, the ladies were subsidised for populating the com- 
munity, would it be good for social conditions to have an enormous 
increase in the number of only children, or are the unmarried 
ladies to be permitted to have several children? If so, it seems 
difficult to put down their repugnance to marriage to extreme 
delicacy of feeling. This is plain speaking; but when such measur 

t 
look closer into the consequences of these proposals and to speak 
quite frankly as to what they are likely to be. Considered as 
fiction, Mr. Morley Roberts’s new novel is decidedly poor. We 


. ° . = 2 a is 
| suppose he would consider the beginning very mocern; it} 


concerned with highly unpleasant people who talk a great deal of 





es; 
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conventional nonsense about the immorality of every-day 

srality. When the mother of the heroine, however, proceeds to 
7 in a truly Early Victorian manner, things become much more 
oxaitiog, and the account of how the very ultra-modern hero 
dimbs 2s nimbly over the roofs of his imprisoned sweetheart’s 
house as if he had done his courting in the year 1870 is distinctly 
entertaining. In Mr. Roberts’s pages we are glad to see that even 
, ious contemporary press does not approve of the fiction 


very 


his fi , . 
supposed to be composed by his hero. Weare told especially of 
the “epil ptic fit of insane virtue” suffered by the “Grandmothers’ 


Gazette,” “a journal sacred to intelligent animals and the middle 
glasses.” We can, of course, form no guess as to which of our 
contemporaries is indicated by this descripticn, but, could we 
know, we should congratulate that journal on being the 
gabject of Mr. Morley Roberts’s moral strictures, The sexual 
morality inculeated by the modern school of writers is not particu- 
larly new. It was known in Nineveh and Tyre, and in the last 
decadent stages of the civilisation of the Roman Empire, 


The Next Crusade: a Cautionary Political Story. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 1s. net.)—This witty and suggestive little book should 
be in the hands of every serious politician. The author has 
evidently suffered in a recent crusade, and he takes his mild 
revenge in analysing the elements that go to form a crusade. The 
brewers and the landlords have been raided. Surely it is the turn 
of the lawyers next. We are all conscious of being a lawyer- 
ridden people. We cannot marry or acquire a home or make a 
will without their help. The lawyer, moreover, enjoys a monopoly, 

word of power to the agitator, and his bills are a nuisance. 
There is material here for a conflagration. So thought the Rev. 
Evan Evans and his son Griffith. The last crusade was over, 
salaries had ceased, the Rev. Evan had received a Gladstone-bag 
and a silver-mounted walking-stick as a testimonial from his 
fellow-crusaders; but, as the pair plaintively remark, you cannot 
live on such things. Another movement must be started. A 
lawyer-hunt is clearly an inspiration. The anonymous author 
has evidently studied the psychology of the political crowd. The 
verisimilitude of the whole piece is most striking. There is hardly 
a sentiment uttered by the various characters which might not with 
propriety be put in the mouth of our leading politicians. At the risk 
of appearing hypercritical, we venture to think that he is not quite 
true to life in depicting the originator of the movement as a 
despicable and knavish character. In real life such persons, if vain, 
are also extremely virtuous; indeed, an organiser of a recent 
movement has written a book to tell us that he was led to under- 
take his task by a divine interposition, in answer to prayer, and 
by a miraculous vision. The knaves, in our observation, come 
in later. First, then, there is the undoubted grievance. The 
relations of men involve complicated legal considerations, and an 
expert service has arisen to meet the difficulty. It is a costly but 
largely inevitable accident in civilised life. Some excitable and 
sentimental pecple (with, our author suggests, a knave or two 
thrown in) mect and agitate and declare that something must be 
done. The cry grows. Persons otherwise eminent feel called on 
to advise,—sentimental Bishops, political parsons, every one, in 
fact, who feels himself to be a leader of men. The agitation is 
taken up guardedly by one political party. The other party is 
bound to play a higher trump. Neither of them is quite in 
earnest, but there is no going back. The crusade has grown too 
strong. Mild discredited leaders who have no fixed principles of 
political philosophy to give stability to their opposition are 
carried along, and the thing is done. Then money is wanted to 
pay for it, and “swingeing taxation” sets in. A proposal is 
made to take money from the foreigner by taxing imports which, 
like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, shall also be excluded, to the 
encouragement of British industry. The country, our author 
would have us believe, is silly, but it is not so silly as this; and 
bo we are left to face the alternative, a Government pledged toa 
succession of Afghan raids against its political opponents. An 
nescis, mi fili, quantilla sapientia regitur mundus ? 





Reaparte Novets.—Al the World Wondered. By Leonard 
Merrick. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of theatrical 
stories, of which the first, which gives the book its title, is by far 
the best——The Shadow on the Purple. By a Peeress. (Lynwood 
and Co, 6s.)—These short stories purport to be written by an 
English diplomat. They are excellent reading for people who like 
the heroes of their fiction to be kings, queens, princes and 
Princesses ; all the minor characters are “born” in the German 
sense of the word.—The Fair House. By Hugh de Sélincourt. 
(John Lane. 63.)—The story of the bringing up of a little child 
by her widowed father. Though he neglects several important 
parts of her training, she avoids the great danger set before her 
in adolescence, and in the end makes a happy marriage. Zoé 
the Dancer, By Ida Wild. (John Lane. 6s.)—A story of Brussels, 





known classic. The rest of the story, however,is on differen! linea, 
and is concerned with the adventures of a young lady who takes 
to dancing as a means of earning her bread. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—.9 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Revolt in Canada Against the New Feudalism. By Edward 
Porritt. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.) By the “New Feudalism” 
Mr. Porritt means the privileged interests, the manufacturers of 
all kinds, and the gravamen of his charge is that the oficial 
Liberals have betrayed the trust committed to them. They came 
into power pledged to a tariff for revenue only, and they have gone 
on adding duty to duty and bounty to bounty. He supports this 
accusation by describing in detail particular transactions. Such 
is the career of the Iron and Steel Company. This was founded 
by three financiers from the States, who, to say the least, have 
made a good thing of their connection with Canada. Of course, 
the company’s operations have created an industrial centre of 
some importance. Sydney, in Nova Scotia, where its headquarters 
are placed, has a population of 14,000, as against one of 2,500 ten 
years ago. But is this an adequate return for the £1,500,000 which 
it has received in bounties? If anyone wants an example of the 
“tangled web” which we begin to weave when we begin to meddle 
with tariffs and bounties, let him read this book. And if he would 
further know what is the end of all these manipulations, let him take 
to heart what Mr. Porritt says about the result in Canada : “ Politics 
at Ottawa, and Dominion politics generally, have been as squalid 
during the last fourteen years as at any time between 1878 and 
1896—so squalid that among the political capitals of English- 
speaking peoples on the North American Continent, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, is the only one that in this respect can be compared 
with Ottawa.” Are we going to enter London for this sinister com- 


petition ? 





The Love of Jesus: a Manual of Prayer, Meditation and Prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion. By Sir Henry Lunn. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. 6d. net.)\—Sir Henry Lunn has put together in 
this little volume a number of devotional exercises which may be 
used both before and after receiving the Eucharist. Churchmen 
will be interested to see how “the people called Methodists” 
celebrate this rite. Their service differs little from the Anglican 
form. ‘The Offertory sentences are differently arranged, those 
from the Book of Tobit being omitted. The Exhortation is 
shortened, and there are no directions for the “manual acts” in 
the Prayer of Consecration. The letter which Sir Henry Lunn 
addresses to his Wesleyan brethren is very interesting. Te@put 
its substance briefly, he wishes them to be better Churchmen, to 
have more regard to the Church’s year, and to fast, 





The Great Texts of the Bible. By S. F. Pells. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Pellsis very anxious to establish 
the Septuagint as the Bible of the Christian Church. It certainly 
has the great advantage of being able to show a much older text. No 
Hebrew manuscript older than the ninth century, at the very earliest, 
exists. On the other hand, when we come to compare the two 
texts, it is difficult not to see a certain superiority in the Hebrew. 
Mr. Pells speaks of this “grand version made 280 years before 
Christ.” This would seem to mean that he accepts the legend of 
the seventy, or rather seventy-two, elders (six from each of the 
twelve tribes) whom Ptolemy Philadelphus employed to translate 
the Hebrew Bible into Greek. The date seems a little early, even 
if the legend is true, for Ptolemy came to the throne in 283, A 
more serious difficulty is that the work is obviously not of one 
date ; it is rather a succession of versions than a version, and some 
of the books are much inferior to the others. We sympathise with 
Mr. Pells in his wish to give this most interesting work its due, 
but we cannot consent to make it the original of our Bible. 





Domesday Book: Cambridgeshire. By the Rev. C. H. Evelyn- 
White and H. G. Evelyn-White. (Elliot Stock. 5s. net,)— 
Messrs. Evelyn-White have done well in bringing out this portion 
of Domesday Book. The details of the great survey have to 
be studied in sections, and these are not easily accessible. What 
the editors have done is to print the Latin original and, facing it, a 
translation into English executed by the late Rev. W. Bowden, 
which has hitherto remained in manuscript. They have prefixed 
an Introduction in which the object of the survey, the information 
which it gives, the land measures used, and the inferences which 
may be drawn from its statements are dealt with. Incidentally, 
the question of the immediate result of the Conquest is discussed, 





portions of which will invite inevitable comparisons with a well- 
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The “sokemen,” who numbered “in the time of King Edward” 
some 900, are now reduced to 213. In other words, where there 
had been freemen there were now “ villeins.” Cambridge town 
shows some fifty waste measures out of a total of about 380. 
Doubtless it had suffered in the Hereward revolt. One little 
detail strikes us as we read—the great importance of eels in the 
diet of our ancestors. One fisherman in Wisbech renders five 
thousand eels to the Abbot of St. Edmunds; the Abbot of 
Ramsay received three-thousand from Chatteris; the Abbot of 
Croyland four thousand from Wisbech every year. A fresh«water eel 
is now an uncommon sight. Of course, the marshes which yielded 
them are turned to better uses, 


Cats’ Cradles from Many Lands. By Kathleen Haddon. (Long- 
mans and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—It is not so much the cradles that 
interest us as the lands from which they come and the peoples 
which amuse themselves by making them; and then there are the 
curious names by which they are called. The Torres Straits, the 
Red Indian Tribes, and the Eskimo are the chief authorities in 
this matter, and each people give characteristic names to the 
various forms which their ingenuity creates. We may mention 
with this, though it cannot be said to possess any ethnographical 
interest, New Games of Patience. By M. Whitmore Jones. (L. 
Upcott Gill. 3s. 6d. net.) 


In the series of “Black’s Geographical Diagrams and Land 
Forms” (A. and C. Black) we have The British Isles, by H. T. 
Snape, M.A. (1s. 6d.)—The object of the book may be explained by 
giving examples of the illustrations. We have on p. 37 (1) “Hexham 
Roman Wall,” with various questions, as, “By whom and why 
wa® this wall built?” and (2) “Flamborough Cliffs,” with 
questions about their formation, how it came about, where else it 
is found, &c. The same publishers send us in their “School 
History Series” English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 
by Sarah Melhuish, M.A. Her illustrations are profitably utilised, 
as for the Battle of Hastings, the Bayeux Tapestry, &c. 


New Epirions.—Historic Links: Topographical Aid to the Read- 
ing of History. By D. L. Maguire, with Introduction by Hubert 
Hall (Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 2s. 6d. net).—Where to Look 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net), a practical guide for the 
occasions which arise in life when information is wanted. 








MAGAzINES AND SEriau PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Author, Current Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the Child, 
the Open Court, the Expository Times, the English Church Review, 
the Munsey, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Estate Magazine, 
Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, the Empire 
Magazine, the Journal, the Navy, the Editorial 
Review, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the Sunday 
at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the Mendel Journal, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, the the School 
World, the Tramp, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, Modern Language Teaching, the American 
Historical Review, the American Journal of Mathematics, the South 
African Railway Magazine, the Sociological Review, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the Scotlish Historical Review, talon Notes and 
Queries, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Law Magazine and Review, the Selborne 
Magazine, the Scolia, the Quiver, the Irish Review, Metal, the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Nation in Arms, the Encyclopaedia of Sport, 
the Industrial Canada, the Slatistical Journal, the 
United Empire, Peru of To-day, the Celtic Review, the Indian 
Review, the Evgenics Review, the Re-wnion Magazine, the State, 
Kryiyka, the Local Government Review, the Rajput, the Open 
Window, Book of Decorative Furniture. 
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Taylor (R. O, P.), The Atha: vasian ‘Creed in the 20th Cent ury, S¥o | 
(T. & T. Clark) net ) 
Temple (W.), The Nature of Personality, er 8vo (Macmillan) net % 
Tinayre (M.), The Shadow of Love, er 8vo .... Lane) 
Williams (A. J.) and Walker (E. A.), History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Edward VIL., cr 8vo.. (A, Melrose) + 
Wright (A.), The Wright Cookery B@ok, cr 80 ..... (G & Hancock) net 
rule (G. U. ducti he Theory of Statistics, cr 8vo 
Yule (G. U.), Introduction to the Theory o (C. Griffin) net 10/6 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Total Funds - £16,630,262 


FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD {} North John Street, LIVERPOOL 


OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OUEL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 

vides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s, 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d., 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garde? 


London. 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. 








Large ASSORTMENT of Old DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS OF 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 


REFECTORY TABLES, etc., 
ARE BEING OFFERED AT COMMERCIAL PRICES. 





In addition to our Large Stock of Old Oak we have 
a fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND FURNITURE. 





Oniy Address: 


STORY AND TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Bold by all Chemists and Stores, Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, 1s, 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin. 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L, BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 


——— 


‘VANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 








The Co; ion is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First M in Canada; guamatess & esired. 
i . 








Por particulars to YO N 
Réinturgh, apply UNG and FALCONER, W.8., 15 Rutland Street, 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orvicz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,590,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 


liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth, 
Onl se can sho how 
CALOX  cilox wards “of decay, CALOX 
and, r—-" Gooee has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
Oxy y—y ty! other — 

CALOX 8 “Gufdx%02" * CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 1}4, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 

Please mention this paper. 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.c. 
THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office-—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Trustees—The Hon. Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Barorave Deane, 
The Hon. Aurrep E. Garuonne-Harpr. 


CHAIRMAN . Frecp Braxz, Solicitor, 
CAPITAL. 
Authorised... 4. + ss wee oes 1,000,000 
Subscribed -.. ~~. "$500,000 
Paid-up £100,000 


FIRE—The Perfect s eter ‘of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharing 


ACCIDENT—All ‘Benches of Accident Insurance and General 


Contingency. 
due to the 


PROFITS— Loss of Net Profit and Standing C 
° interruption of Business by Fi ire or Boiler Explosion, 


Write for particulars. Hewner M. Low, General Manager. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
132s. per tb.—in 1 th., ith. and (i 1b. Tine. 








Major Waiter Wisertety writes:—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 

CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 
who wishes to retire on a Pensior 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR mUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


Tha London County Council invites applications for the undermertioned 

positions :— 
. (a). Assistant mistress to teach English subjects, physical exercises and 
hygiene at the Trade School for Girls at the London County Council Shore- 
ditch Technical Institute, Pitfield Street, N. Salary £120a year rising by 
annual increments of £6 to £180a year. The mistress will be required to com- 
mence work after Easter, 1911. 

Applications (on Form T.17 and endorsed “'T, 1”) must be received not 
later than 11 a.m. on Friday 17th March 1911. 

Candidates who made application for this position in response to a recent 
advertisement need not make a further application. 

(b). Full time visiting art mistress to work in the County Secondary 
Schools. Candidates must have had good secondary school experience in art 
subjects. The salary attaching to the position is £160 a year fixed. 

Applications (on Form H. 428 and endorsed “ H. 4”) must be received not 
later than 11 a.m. on Monday 17th April 1911- 

Application forms can be obtained from the Education Officer London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than the times specified, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. All communications or the subject must 
be endorsed as specified, and a stam addressed foolscap envelope must be 
enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a di 
qualification for employment. 

G. L, GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
9th March, 1911. 





Otel AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, SECRETARY to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee. 
Candidates must not be less than 30 nor more than 45 years of age on the 3lst 
March, 1911, and should have practical knowledge of the law and administration 
of education, and possess organising ability. 

+ Commencing onlay £500 per annum, rising by annual increases of £50 to a 
maximum of £750. 

The appointment will enable the successful candidate to participate (if 
desired) in the benefits of the Newcastle Corporation Superannuation Fund. 

Forms of application can be obtained from, and must be returned, fully 
completed, not later than the 3lst March, 1911, to the Secretary, Education 
Offices, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, endorsed ‘‘Application—Secretary.” 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 


5 bveeahes UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council invite applications for this Lectureship. The salary is fixed at 
£250 per annum, with a one-third share of fees. The duties of the Lectureship 
will be entered upon on OCTOBER Ist, 1911. Applications, together with the 
names of three persons to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate 
80 desires) twelve copies of testimonials should be forwarded to the under- 
signed on or before April 22nd, 1911. Women are eligible for any office in the 
University. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


T HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


HAIR OF GERMAN. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The salary is fixed at not less 
than £600 per annum. The duties of the Chair will be entered upon on 
OCTOBER, Ist, 1911. 3 yr oy together with the names of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve 
copies of testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 8th 
May, 1911. Original documents should not be forwarded. Women are 
= for any office in the University. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., 
tegistrar. 

AGNUS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK, NOTTS. 

HEAD MASTER required for above School which has accommodation for 
130 BOYS. Number in School December 1910—105. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University and have had experience in the work of 
Higher Education. Salary—£150 per annum and Capitation fees— House and 
accommodation for 30 Boarders. Further particulars can be had from the under- 
signed, to whom application with Testimonials must be sent on or before 3lst, 
March, 1911. Canvassing will disqualify—-GODFREY TALLENTS, Clerk to 


Magnus Governors. 

UEEN’S UNIVERSITY.—<An ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR for the DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH in Queen's 

University, Kingston, Canada, will be appointed shortly. Salary £300 per 
annum. He must be a University Graduate, with adequate equipment for 
teaching Senior and Honours Classes. Apply before March 3lst to Q., care of 
Messrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers, Glasgow. 
iy WSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
+ The PRINCIPALSHIP of the LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE in 
connection with the above School will be VACANT next September. Widowed 
lady with small income could find an attractive home.—For full particulars 
apply HEAD MISTRESS, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN WITH 

._ up-to-date NURSERY is prepared to take one or two pupils. FRUIT 

AND FLOWER GROWING UNDER GLASS and in the open. Nice house 

and good society. References exchanged. Apply Box No. 465, The Spectator, 
1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















qVNGIN EERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 
‘4 for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
ersona] supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured. 
ion 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





rWVO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
( XFORD OR CAMBRIDGE MEN WANTED 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, at EASTER, to take Science and Maths., 
at £180 non-res., French and German at £200 non-res., Classics at £200 non- 
res., &c. Apply, REGISTRAR, JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 23,South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 








JOST WANTED as Confidential Clerk, Secretary, or 
similar position. Indian and Colonial experience. Excellent references, 
Address SECRETARY, care of STREET'S, Serle Street, W.C. 


N AN, married, with family, seeks SITUATION as 





FARM LABOURER. Thoroughly trained in every branch. Aged 38, 
ighest references, a Apply to F.W., 37, Sutherland Avenue, London. 


' \ YOUNG MAN OF SEVENTEEN reading with 
a Tutor would like to hear of another to join im. Apply to ELS.B., 
16, Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington, 





ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE—hESRe 
GOVERNESS WANTED. September 191I. Gradvate ES DENT 
jects: Mathematics, Elementary Science. Nature Study. Salar eferred. Sub. 
gualtieolijens = cupertnes. os not less than £80 with board ens te 
undry and medical atten ce, orms of applicati * 
the PRINCIPAL. pplication may be obtained 


ANTED.—SITUATIONS as GOVERNESSES 
London School or Gentleman's Family by two young DUTCH In 

(sisters) ; Certificated, and accustomed to tuition. Thorough Dutch aDies 
and French, Calisthenics, Arithmetic, Elementary Drawing, Needlework = 
Lane, 





Address: T.H., cfo DAVIES & CO., Advertising Ag F 
Cornhill. piss : 3 Agents, Finch 


| eet Vacancy occurs for ARTICLED PUP], 

well known London firm of ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS. Th 
practical training.—Apply Box 467, The Spectat y llington 
Btrand, London, Wc. a Se 
DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR Wonry 
} (University of London). OMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w, 


_ an a yt SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Three Entrance olarships (one in Arts and two in Science) wi 
for competition in June next, viz :— ) will be offered 
Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for 3 years, 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years, 
Arnott, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Student, 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Coll 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, -* 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. - 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German, Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the H 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton .D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 


Ss": FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prinei 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Baueabet 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
on Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
{RO EBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 











JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; I4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunay 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS —Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificest 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORBD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 2 
gee ae» of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 


There is a Loan Fund, oe ee ae 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Se, 
Special care given to individual development, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sched, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
vi ‘itle L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L-L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. os ee Sie ae 
JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL 11ra, 1911. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, 
Gold Medalist R.H.8. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. M ] 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca‘ tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—P' 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R, lst Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
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W.—Principal, 
swoop, WIMBLEDON PARK, Ss. 
ass BOYCE, for me on . ie fate RET, Bannecteoenl 
a eae choice of subjects, bay enh Universities +=  festnel. 
Terms £150 for seniors, BBiosetan References to parents 
as eet Il as to old friends of the school. 

H SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

SS ESTER _ =. Or WIRCHESTER 
maf t Council: ‘The Miss MOWBRAY. 


Entrance 
from gun 80 
yes Thos Boa ING-HOUSES. Be peat Seek 
= Thompson, Hyde Abbey. sertioshare from the HON. SEC. 


=nvALSOHOOL for NAVAL — MARINE OFFICERS’ 

OYALSCH Oe. st. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM, 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Princi 2 es &. @. STONE, B.A. 

—_ ma Demy —y Po rr Hi Be al aestion i modes 

in before OP termediate oe ean of Officers and | at 
M | Omoers of (he Royal SS len Marine and R.N.E. eligible for 


Seaton 
Scholars! to £20 awarded ann ~— 
ae can be o a rs the from ECRETARY at the School. 


7 HELENS, OLiFee™ BRISTOL. 
S Miss WINGATE, M Strten Cottam, end 's Miss POTTER. 

modern education tor “dhe DAUGHTERS. 61 ¥ et 

ps ial ten Ssons, TW SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, will be cweeiea to 


LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDRE WS, FIFE. 
Sim Council offer in July, 1911, two Entrance Scholarshi the value of 














sepee ly, tenable for four years, at St. 
ies whose parents _ are unable to pay the School fees. Preference 
¥ given todaughters of } professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service. Particu- 
Oe application to Head- Mistress of the School. 


A UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
specially built for a School, o; Large P’ -tields 

Tennis, —. Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 


Next vacancies in September. 
TX7INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
A. -SEA.—High and | wanes ——— House built _# School ; 
garden and playing-fie Gymnasium, 
— ‘hockey, — games. gy eo a Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Jomt Board Examinations, ssociated Board, &c. Seven 
am, inciu' French and German; Visiting intern ehnted 
from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scho ips. 
DOMESTIC = DEPARTMENT. 
— RB aes SE — 
Prospectuses, &c., 
Birmingham. 
NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Mies ay (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
MA.Dublin (late of Newnham Col .-r tus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 














e School. 
ee. A., 109 Colmore Row, 











LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Hi situated near the Moors. Lea’ to the Univer- 
sition NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY. May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. & 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm and 
i Classes. Physical Dri!l compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS In_ MARCH 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for 1 Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuab le 
a Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
iologi ted 











cal Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erec 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PPINGHAM SOzOOL 
An EXAMINATION will take oe Uppi mn March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OP: oka HIPS -—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; about Three v: vet oo £50 to er annum. tenable 
at the School.—Ap ly to ead-Master, Rev. HARR McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. idates are entertained aA, BP 
be made by March 15th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, Hunts. —Co-educational: 
aims at developi es tellect . Thorough education 
on modern lines ion . upwards, relaring without break for Universities 
and Professions. Han crafts well model buildins. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, at Ne STE EEHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, IIL 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to - also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, bably one CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 a Fo only to sons of Scotia Bpinco Clergy) and 
one Clerical Exhibition of £40. Age limit, 15 on ken 90 1911. For 
further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon pion) Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 
pOYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without ) full iculars 
the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, > 
PAYMASTER AND MEL ICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. 
GIEVE, 6 South Molton Street, London, W. 


Saale HAV YT. 


d particulars of Schools — ! for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded <= oP on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, canton i 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June M4th-16th 
Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERESHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- uipped JUNIOR Séu0oL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTE. —Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhili- 
tions for the Army class will be aw at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

) EL Ss T E D se a Se @ Be 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) 70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. F, 
STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 





















































—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se pate Cubicles, souiring” Frouch 
ey beautiful climate; great a Tenining French ; under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and toflowing days. 
Twelve Resid lent Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Phywical Tea Terms for | Further tnfprmation can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House 
Ministers’ Da s.—For Pr pectus apply PRI rne, 
QTAMMERING Sen pt CURED ERKHA MSTED SCHOOL. 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
‘free from Mr A. C. SCHNELLE, U9 Bedford Court Prep. for University, Army, Ly Scientific, and Medical Life. 
, and life; successfal prep. fos 


Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


read a book by one who cured himself after aS rty 
SSTAMAIERING, ee bogey eg A REMINISC. - CES Or a A 
4 ree. — t OO, wer, 

oe ag ew. » Dep . Tarrangower, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
pozron COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th 17th Century Foundation. 


Head-Master: H. 8. LAWSON, M.A., ¢ A., Cantab. For Mlustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOV ERNORS, TOWN MALL. BUXTON. 


Simi VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 
grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men. 
Two new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely opens for 


raed ie Senter by ie ASCHBISHOPOF CAMMERBUBY Proopeens 

Rev, W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master. 

THe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, MARCH 2isr. 


Particulars in Public Schools Year-boc book, « or more fully from the BURSAR 

(7 vive senor SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 each per annum will be 

umn he fk ene rc Pera Suse oo 
either a e 200. ru 

THE BURSAR, Giggleswick School, ‘Bettie. n — 


Oy HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
Tevine Cortiicats an sa gg ae _ All modern Public School requirements, 


mestic arrangeme: personal supervi 
ie Mer Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Seholarehipe —Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 























Junior School, quite separate houses, teach: 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD- TER, School House. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, - SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC py incorporated Royal Charter, 
Head Master: Rev. O. INSKI} , MLA.. LL.D, 
Highest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Reduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers. 
yr Laboratories and Workshops 
Several Loom Be ience Scholarships at Cambridge Garter “the last few years, 
O ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition sae 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application Head- Master 
or Secretary. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. jae eS science laboratores. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fiel Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. Siew a (dormitories), £50; 
shton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Hea l-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £15 
annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. An — for six or more Open 
Beholarships begins Fuceday, June 6th. apn ag to > ew M.A., for 
seven years Sixth Form Master at Fettes College 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The a ‘te KING’ 
— ag ye 5 (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 
on Tuesday 30, dates to be under 15 on September ist, 1911. 
Forms to be mn aed up x... cout to the CHAPTER CLERK on or before May 18th. 
—For further ariealar apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master 
School House, | rham. 
T. BEES } SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—At least SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on March 30, 31, in some cases re 
ducing total fees to £9 per annum. Some reserved for natives of Cumberland 
or Westmorland, wherever resident.—Apply Rev. H. A. P, SAWYER, 
Head- Master. 


























Kt AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT 
Pre ry for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
aster, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, BLA. 





Special care 
dovoted to backward and delicate boys. Sone o! = goatiomes 13 to 18. Healthy 
Casta” life, Oue Tutor to four students. culars, ¥, JENKINS, B.A., 
F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., pros.” 8. 


Head- 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at peng Dar pene = Hailey bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, it, Weymouth, 
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Racer see or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. Ue Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
apguages. refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


IF FICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who roquire 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cram undertaken. 
Fei further pantiodans, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
am, Norfolk. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 

a aa March 30th and 3lst.—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A,, 
en. 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


MA reder the 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 





under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
AWRENUE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for —_ acquiring 
good conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges and 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &., &c, Refer- 
ences required. 


1) ean — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


LLIANCE FRAN(QAISE, BRITISH FEDERATION. 


LECTURE by Dr. G. LACOUR-GAYET, Membre de 1’Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, Prefesseur 4 1’'Ecole Supérieure de Marine, on 

“LA MERE DE NAPOLEON 1 zp,” 
Srerywar Hatt, Saturday, 18th March, 3.30. 


ARONESS VON HANSTEIN and daughter RECEIVE 

a limited Number ef YOUNG LADIES in their most comfortable home 

ina charmi watering place near Cassel, Germany. German and French 

spoken, good Bociety, every advantage. Terms moderate. English references. 
ddress—Villa Auguste, en. a/ Werra. 


RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHABMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL fora limited 
number of gftls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet. House on a hill in seven acres of ground. Reasonable terms. 
Principals: BARONNE AND MILES D'HOMBEECK. 


A GENTLEMAN over forty years wishes to find a quiet 

FRENCH FAMILY or PENSION in PARIS or in TOURAINE 

for the po of renewing his French. Mutual references.—Box 468, The 
e 


Spectator, mf Street, Strand, London, w.c. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 


ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


pg LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECKIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
© Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


ROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BERNEVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country place. 

French, German, Music, Painting, Freach cooking, Dressmaking. Outdoor 
Games. Principals: Mme. D. RSON, Mme. POSCHINGER. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes,German. Qp unities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cooke (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
Oey GEHEIMRAT NEUMANN would re- 
ceive a few YOUNG LADY BOARDERS. Training in Languages, 
Music, Science and Demestic Work. German Conversation only. Operas, 
Concerts, Art Galleries will be visited. Everything will be done to make the 
Boarders feel quite at home, and their health will be duly attended to. First 
class references.—1 Karthauseratrasse, Cassel, Germany. 


N THE CONTINENT. 
ares Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
aumilies in 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
ments by Messrs. J.andJ. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establiahments, personally inspected. 






































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be a to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) ae pare and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be > > 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; t-free, 2s. 64. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCcHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 





rye INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences ot 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—seut free of charge. The Register states terms, &., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address; “‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














DUOCATIOXN. “= 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate $ 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS oom, Telative to , 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to ean or ane 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and co., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely i ’ 
educational sottblich:cente m touch with the landing 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Strect, London, W, 
ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Gareas toe 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the E 
Women).—Prosident, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville Cane orment at 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Senate Ontong, 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the Cuts to a wig, 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information 
Fee ETT Cantal Dene ere: articulars may te 
e SE - n ureau, rin t ’ ; 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair" Ces Sitect, Cavendish Squary 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOI 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoo! OR 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Publ ester, hp 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mi me 
a. thy nt —— yy AGENCY Co,, |, 
OGGI .) an RowNE (Oxon, : 
Telephone: 1567 GerRaRp, : 2 x, 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND 
tuses of the voting Schools, and 
ie vo FREE = CHARGE, 
upils’ ages, locali referred, and approximate school 
esired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 12 
Street, W. Established 1858. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
ieten ah 74 — Ee. LONDON, W.C. 
nder the management of a Commi appointed by the Teachers’ 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Aanedietion, dacctttion of pom] 
——. —y N — eps heey Sapo. 
e Agency has n established for the purpose of bli eachers 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali dove bane : =~ 


calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAM, 
_ ——— 
APPEALS. 


[*PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH Foyp, 
DONATIONS d SUBSCRIPTIONS wu tl 
‘ UBER, Examuation tate yet 








be sent to the HONORARY TREAS 
Embankment, London, w.c. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD —This 

Institution, as ite name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 

CHILDREN, the orphans of parents once in prosperity. They are admitted 

at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and equipped 

until 15 yearsold. The NEXT ELECTION will take place in MAY, Apply 

to the Secretary for forms of nomination. Annual Subscriptions, Donations 

and Legacies are urgently needed, Annual Subscription for one vote at each 
election, 10s. 6d, Life Subscription for one vote at each election, £5 5s, 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Secy. & Supt, 
Offices, 63 Ludgate-hill, E.C. 








Sy 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricitv. Resident physician (M.D.) 


] ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabling or 
oa room.—Apply, “‘ CANTAB.,”” Middlecott, Iisington, Newton Abbot, 
. Devon. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
B.M.S, “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
GUINEAS.—HELLENIC CRUISE, April 13th 


May Ist. 
lz GUINEA CRUISE to BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, and LISBON, 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


| ee SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 

GENTLEWOMEN Accompanied throughout. April 19th, ITALIAN 
and SWISS LAKES. May 18th, THE PYRENEES. June 20th, THE DOLO- 
MITES and German towns. Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &e- 
Programmes—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 








TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
matic Work. Duplicating. tae: 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NO DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. _.__ 
- eS ae _ —% ———— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


G REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., giv 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO $ 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, W 
Papers, &., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


\ wited, ‘Tel.: 3,500Gerrard, 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
j —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, § 





erected and _— for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilep*% 
1 


Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeuing 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEW0O), 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manage 
5 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, TA £1 SHARES. 








P.B.H.A. BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 








This 
ANT 
Peed 
‘poly 


z 


is £¢ 


Fs 


a F2eQl 34 


ordinary cocoa.—Vide “Lancet.” 
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LS ae 
(Orc HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
EE 
heat styles for Ladie’s and Gents wear. a ee post-free ; any length cut; 
7 paTON and co., eanutoctaress (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
OUGHT.—Send to old 
i» FALSE yon tare tare fr a »osal. Most tiberal offers by on est 





rtificial Teeth ASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 


= wie Sword 1833. Pad. Capital and "Counties. 
ee a 


TFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
ye LD ARTIF ptt. full value should apply to the actual 


Persons wishin OWNING, instead of to sonasiel buyers. If 
Mesers BR ief Offices, 63 Oxford 





ae +, value per return, or offer made. 
fret Lom ‘@ Est, 100 years. ; 
TOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Jos R LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalism 
FO 4 of Jan Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
The TRIAN GLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


ow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
il BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
BOOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C 


A’ al 
(\0CKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the 1 Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
h, F.Z. 8. > o destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse” 7898, 
Howart Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D 


ee ae Aa HOWAR TH & FAIR, é71 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield 




















OYAL SOCIELY of PAINTER- BTOHERS ant 
East, S.W. 297TH ANNUAL BI 
, ENGRAVERS, ye *- > Demenstontion a Tuesday and Thurs- 


TION 106. Admission : 
day Afternoons. . P. D. STEBBING, Sec. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, = Exhibition). A 


licited from those who appreciate =v 
we ASTEL We. 64. CAREIAGE PAID. 


ED BERRIES, 3lb., 4s. ; 6lb., 7s. 
PeEseLY —_ r ib, more. Sample and a a. . free. 


R. TEFFERSON HAR ad tiers, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


7ELSH [SH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm. 
W Sides weighing 12 to 18 Ibs. each, 10d. per Ib. DRESSED CHICKENS, 
6 to 7/6 a couple. NE W LAID EGGS and HONEY. Best quality only. 
All cs e id. Further particulars, Stamped Envelope.—BRANAS 
POU CC, F , Liandrillo, erionethshire. 


\ANADA—A , SOUND INVESTMENT IS OFFERED 
C comprising the GOOD WILL, STOCK-IN-TRADE of an ESTABLISHED 
WHOLESALE HOUSE doing trade throughout the Dominion. Perfectly 
sound reasons for sale, and every facility given for investigation. Apply in 
frst instance to CHARLES COMINS, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 
Cannon Street, E. c. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Established 1835. Capital (Pad up) 2500, 000. 


00K BARGAINS. —How to collect Continental China, 
B 6s. for 48. ; bag = Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s. ; 
eakin’s Land of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 6d.; Slater’s How to Collect Books, 
= r4s.; Rhead’s Treatment of Drapery in "Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot's 
Novels, s, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein's Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan,7s. 6d., 
for 4s. 6d. ; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee’s 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2ls., for 98.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
S vols, 308,; Burke's Peerage, 1908, 22s. ; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
les for 9. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMING HAM 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cxteh. Rowlandsen, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 


























4 





Manus cripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 

of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 

wants. Catalogues free.— —HOLLANI D BROS., 21 Joun Briaat St., BIRMINGHAM, 
BOOKPLATES. 


Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artistic and 
Orie@nal Bookplates, each one specially designed and incorporating customer’s 
ideas, for 17s, 6d., including Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.— 
KLNRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Analysis PROVES that 
PLASMON 
COCOA 


$10 times more nutritious than 











Cocoa in Perfection. Tins 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
asks your AID in its special WINTER RELIEF WORK. 


Work provided for respectable unemployed married men with 
families dependent on them. 
Opportunity of EARNING food and shelter offered to all home 
less starving men on Embankment and streets. 

Work-Rooms for unemployed women. 

Remuneration in all cases by piece-work at trade rates. 

FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, ORDERS FOR FIREWOOD 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) and NEEDLEWORK, and WASTE 
PAPER and RAGS for SORTING, EARNESTLY REQUESTED 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon. Tyeasurer; 
Headqu: urters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIP LION, 

LIFE Fa YMENTS, 


8. d, | 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0| Members eco eee « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members : . 2 @ and Journal 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colfone! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 
___OMces: 72 VIGTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 


Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 


Established more than Half.a-Ceutury, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Strect, _Norwich 


SCHOOL 7 
COLOUR sS 


AND WHAT TO WEAR 





Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our [llustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & C0., vta., 134 : 140 OXFORD ST., *ere" 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£77,000,000. 
FURNITURE 


FOR CASH Lowest prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


BAILEYS .. “GCALIBAN” RAM 





One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 





RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. scene FITTINGS. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in v. K. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers te his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
yoomom. arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ve exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ 7 
Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding Management.”” It will 
ou endless trouble in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys” Foods give 
om from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The  Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
Frem birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards 














‘LASMON IS UTED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 18165. 





SUMMARY OF REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR 1910. 





NEW BUSINESS. 
3795 Policies were issued for As- 
surances amounting, after de- 
duction of Sums Re-assured, to £2,373,470 6 11 


This is the largest amount of 
Net New Assurances effected 
in any one year in the history 
of the Society. 


INCOME. 
The Net Premium Revenue for the 
year was ... _ .. £1,258,509 8 2 
The Income for the year was_... £2,180,695 17 0 


CLAIMS. 


The Claims of the year amounted 
to “ ae .. £1,154,583 16 2 


ACCOUNTS. 


The Accumulated Funds now 
stand at ...£&20,240,395 12 9 


The average rate of interest 
realised during the year, sub- 
ject to Income-Tax, was 
£A 2s. 4d. per cent. ; the Total 
Expenses were £10 7s. 4d. per 
cent. on the Premium Re- 
venue. 


The Total Amount paid as Claims 
by the Society is over .--£37,000,000 O 0 





The Society transacts all classes of Life Assur- 
ance and Annuity Business on the most favourable 
terms. Annual Report, Prospectuses giving full 
information regarding the Society, and Quotations 
for any kind of Life or Annuity business will be 
sent immediately on application. 


HEAD OFFICE— 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICES— 
28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 
5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Offices or Agencies in all the Principal Towns in 
the United Kingdom. ] 





[March 11, 191), 
a 
THE 


METAPHYSIO o, 
EXPERIENCE 


SHADWORTH H. HODGsoy 
In Four Books, ‘ 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action, 
Book I1V.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: 4 Metaphysical Boy 


8vo, 16s, 1565, 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 


Enquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 1870, Ethical 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTiox 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Politi 
—tThe Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the naman 
of Christian Union—English Verse. Symbol 
Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar 
and Latin Classic Poets. eine . » from Greek 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


had separately) 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, £0, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY, 


BOOKS TO READ AND RE-READ WITH UNFLACCING INTEREST, 





Re-Issue of MR. JAMES BAKER'S 
Famous and Popular 


JOHN WESTACOTT NOVELS, 


At 2s. per volume net. 


The LATEST EDITION, Jast Issued is the name-father 
to the 


JOHN WESTACOTTI. 


FORMER VOLUMES. 
READY. 


(.) THE GLEAMING DAWN, 


the striking Historical Novel, of which three editions st 
Six Shillings and a Colonial Edition were issued, and of 
which some fifty reviewers spoke in warm praise, the 
“ Athenzum,” for instance, stating that it was “good litem 
ture throughout,” and the “Pall Mall Gazette” that it was 
“a really fine story.” 


(ii.) THE CARDINAL’S PAGE. 


“Crowded with incident and adventure.’—Spectator. 


Series. 


Other Volumes to follow :— 
“By the Western Sea.” 
“Mark Tillotson.” 
“The Inseparablies.” 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & 00, 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO. 
43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF 
BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF 
WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED FORGIPFTS. 
48 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). aie 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, LONDON, Telephone: Marrar #” 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Without Reserve by Order of 
oe Trustees of the late Mr. E. 


plackiston, Reigate, Surrey. 
ot 1.6 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BOTTLED HOCK 


od by Messrs. Dein! ard & C This charming 


ol j Wine has bee nin bottle some years, and has a 
5 it | favour and delightful aroma, 
Lot 2.-7 doz bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. 
N ON, 18 Bottied 
CHATEAU Br ta00. 

ol Ch Vintage. It is 
He fully not on the pal ee fall round flavour 
that can on! wy obte l by age in bottle, and 
resem |.les Chateau Lafite. (Half-bottles 12/9 per 
dozen.) 


Lot 3.—5 doz. half-bote. 


PON iMERY & GREN' VINTAGE NATURE 
Cellars of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Verulam, 


4 ambury, St. Albaus 


Lot 4.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAF OSE, 1908. 





ace Claret ir conditi n,and has 
a nice t juet. Coz s bear led “ Gr: id Vin. Chateau 
Larose.” (1/- per dozen bottles allowance if Lot is 
tuken. Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 


Lot 5.—7 doz. bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD'S N re EIN HOCK 


soft, pleasant flavour. 





A very reuty SS 
iH - per dozen bottles 


10 dozen bottics. 


Lot 6.-— 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


> 1887 
of the 





en JR BRANDY Se 


lowance if Lot is aken.) 





Lot 8.—5 doz. bots. and 3 doz. a bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE 


Shipped by Bouche bygone 


ully good value 1 Fi om Mod Be rgundy, 





ic wi eif 





ses bots. 2nd 2 do. halff-bots. 
a 4 Boyne 


Lot 9.-3 ca 


POL ROGE 


wr CUVcE DE RESERVE, FXTRA DRY. 
is og a ? ndition, d will prove a 
Kw t in ivestment, a there iway's an upy ard move 
for Pol Roger: and 1 \ Wentare doe ¥ over 140)- 
per dozen. (Halt-bottles 92/6 per 24.) (ie per case 


if Lot is taken.) 
Sold by Order of the Proprietors of 
NORTH ESK DISTILLERY, Montrose, 
Forfarshire. 


Lot 10.1 Hogshead (54 gations). 


PURE HIGHLAND MALT WHISKY 


oe | 
a led in May, 1904, therefore ne arly 7 years old, 
Bie is guarants d by’ the lato of entry at Distillery. 
is a sott id Spirit, and we considered it 
the pick of the Sule. "(18/9 per gallon ) , 


Lot 11.—4 cases (each i2 bots.) and 2 do. 
(each 24 hait-bots.) 


HEIDSIECK, 1900, res sec. 





1 » dry Champagne, with ¢ lL bouquet. (Half. 
a jue 
hotles per 24. &/- per case allowance if Let is 

Bankers: London Ci unty & Westminster, L 


Usual Our 
Credit Cash Price 
e per doz. 
a» 10/6 


42/- 


26/- 


30/- 


60/- 


102/- 


39/- 


96/- 


42/- 


24/6 


67/6 


16/6 


24/6 


54/6 


18/- 


18/6 


2 
3 
S 


=~ 
os 


Per Doz. 


39/6 


Per Case. 


mbard Street, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., Ltd. 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars; 39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





HOW FAMOUS 


famous feel 
and keep it is universally recognised. 10} 
notable m 


community, for their friend 


tonic food and revitalizing 


sent voluntary testimonials r 
obtained from Sanat« 





PEOPLE 


RENEW 


THEIR ENERGIES, 





REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 





FEVER was life so strenuous as now. I 
ledges it—the famous and the n 
it most, for the strain to obtain 


They, 


great advantage over the less 


dly intercourse wil 


physicians enables them to hear at the earli: 


best means science has discovered to renew the en 
msumed in the 


force, and vitality they have c 


In consequence, they are all taking 


fourteen thousand physicians have attested 
practically every medical man prescribes it. 
The most em 


inent representatives of ev 


ven in renewing their 


have been over-worked or run down. Fr 
folloy vin 


paration — 


recent the * have been chosen 
merits of the pre 


,P 


Sr GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the } 
writes : 
“20, Carlton I 
“T have used Sanatogen with extraordi: 
my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerv 
energy, and giving fresh vigour to the ov 


mind,” 


Mapame SARAH GRAND, the gifte 
Heavenly Twins,” says: 


ir work, 
Sanatoge 


agent, to wh 


ery pr 
cordil g the w 
energ 
In ani 


Lo Prive 


iveryone acknow- 


n-famous. The 
a foremost place 
however, have a 
embers of 
h the prominent 
t moment of the 


the 


ry, nerve 


ideal 


over 


n, the 
se merits 


in writing, while 


n have 
onderful results 
es when they 

r the most 
e idea of the 


i 
ular Novelist, 


s T r ce, S.W. 
b f it is to 
increasing the 


ed body and 






“Sanatogen has done everything for me w! i ai 
able to do for cases of nervous d H 1 I} i 
to take it after nearly four years’ ent l exti ’ 
debility, and felt the | it alm mmedi A yw, af 
taking it steadily th a day twe ‘ I i myself 
able to enjoy both work and play again, and also abie to do as 
much of both as ever I did.” 

Lorp RONALD SUTHERLAND GO\ R, tl ilpton 
and Historian, writes: 
“ Hammerfield, Pens! t, Kent 

“T feel it only due to the benefit conferred on my gen al health 
by Sanatogen to write 1 inform those int lin that wonder- 
ful medicine that it has done me far more good than ali the waters 


” 


of Bath and Harrogate. 
Sir JOHN eaees » pop 

75, Upper B 

“T have found Sanatogen a most valuabl 

during a period when I had to work very ba 

and ill-health. 


t« 


‘ 


great weakness 
those working under s 
evidence, 


Considering this 


rd u 
I can heartily 


imilarly distressing circun 


can anyone 


- Actor: 
rkeley Street, W. 


nic and stimulant 


nder conditions of 
recommend it to 


4 ” 
is lLanecs, 


suffering from 


depletion of the mental, nervous, or physical forces, afford to 


cannot fail to deriv 
} 


is also largely used in 


forego the advantages he 
which, by the way, 


} } 


the strain of life is no less felt than among ! 
Sanatogen can be obtained of all Cher 


klet will be 


n Co., 


9s. 6d. An interesting bo 
application to the 8: 


W.C., to all mentioning the “ Spectator.” 


inatogs 


A free sample of Sanatogen will also 


sent, pr st 


12 Chenies Street, 


who enclose two penny stamps to cover postage. 


e from Sanatogen, 
royal circles where 
1umbler people ? 

ts, price ls. 9d. to 


free, on 
London, 


be sent to those 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





2s. NELSON’S NEW NOVELS 2s. 


ADVENTURE 


By Jack London 


THE SIMPKIN’S PLOT By G. A. Birmingham 


LOST ENDEAVOUR 
PANTHER’S CUB 
PRESTER JOHN 


By John Masefield 
By A. & E. Castle 
By John Buchan 


NEW VOLUME READY NEXT WEEK. 


SAMPSON RIDEOUT, 


Quaker 
By Una L. Silberrad 





7d. NELSON'S POPULAR LIBRARIES 7d. 


New Volume. 


HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 


By Meredith dicholson, 





NEW VOLUME. 


1s. 


not 


A POCKETFUL OF SIXPENCES 


1s. 


net. 


By G W. E. RUSSELL. 





1/- net. 


L’Invasion - - 
Memoires de Saint Simon 
Fumeée - - - 
Les Mariages de Paris 


COLLECTION NELSON (French). 


1/- net. 
= By Louis Bertrand 


By Tourgueneff 
By Edmond About 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 

] Potaies and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sead the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association sheuld be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
11 p4*s ORITA— (twin screw) 9,265 tons. 
ven 2 MARCH 25rd. 

L teturn Tickets valid 6 months, 
£10 ee Handbook on Application 

y >{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON (5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL { THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER 4 NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


NUNC EST BiGENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU rripte seo. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hoétels. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure DORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. $-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParYaBLe ry ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom eve . 21 86..,0143..,072 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. as ove 


Yearly. 


£1126.,,0163.,0832 





-- 
CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE, 


Extra quality, 1900 le 

Extra quality 1904 Fal. ¥ ace, 

ial quality, 1904 a... 

Extn Dry = See” 

: oy sy Ae recently been a very how 

rise in the prices of Champagnes of ali 

best known brands. Attention is thenten 

specially called to the above brand ag : 

= wine at a moderate price which 
wi r critical compari ith | 

oy parison with any of 


Samples sent at above Prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station i, 
and Wales on orders ef 1 dose tot 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & 
(EstasiisuED st. Mi " 
1763.) Cornhitt, Londeean 


Great rise in prices 
of Champagne. 
Vide Morning Post, Feb, 18; 


“ All round it may be 
stated the increase ig 
about 30 per cent,” 


¢ 
DE CREMENAY, 19090 
Bottles 6S /- per doz. 


offers a great opportunity 
to connoisscurs of a really 
high-class wine. 





Compare with leading brands. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd, 
47 PALL MALL, S.w. 


a 7 . 4 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsipr Pacr (when available) 14 Guiwzas, 


Half-Page (Column).. 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 

Narrow Column (‘Third of Page) 

Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column 

Column (two-thirds width of 
BOGE) cceccercscecssessnssncseccseuses —_ 


ComPanies, 


Outside Page 

Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colum2 pe 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every ad litional 

(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 83. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, lds, an inch. 
2 + ” 
Broad column following “Publications of the W eek, 
15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 


Terms: net. 
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——————_ 
WILL YOU NOT SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


ne CEN TENARY’ 
° DICKENS 


HANDSOME NEW LIBRARY EDITION—containing all the 
pond inal lustrations, in 3G Volurnes, Large Crown 8&vo, at 
3.6 per vol. 


18 VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY BEEN 
PUBLISHED AND 
The LATEST ADDITIONS are: 


DOMBEY AND SON: 2 Vols. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS : 1 Vol. 


of the “‘Centenary”’ Dickens, “C. K. S.,” in THE SPHERE, 
‘LT can heartily recommend it to all readers who want to have the best 

ath eir libraries. . - Here is a noble set of volumes at a very moderate 
— . They are * peautif ul books, well — on good per, with 
The ‘Centenary’ Dickens is all that can be 







Sp caking 






price. *-* 


adequate margins. . + - 
desired.” 






‘A Man of Kent ” writes: “ An edition of 
Dickens which it would be very hard to beat. The type is beautifully clear, 
the binding is in excellent taste, auc d bibliographic al notes are provide od. The 
constantly increasing popularity of Di ckens encourages the hope that this 
edition will have the circulation it deserves.’ 


In THE BRITISH WEEKLY, ‘ 






fay Se Volume contains a copy of the Cttene eemencell 











NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION, 


Freely Circulating at all Libraries. 











MARIE-CLAIRE (12th Thousand.) By Margaret 
Audoux. 
WILSON’S. By Desmond Coke. 





“This is English public schoo! life as it is.”—STANDARD. 


THE STRAITS OF POVERTY (Second Edition.) 
By Ella MacMahon. 


“The whole book reeks of life. . We do not think that it can fail to 
win straight to the hearts of all intelligent readers 


DAIL Y TELEGRAPH, 
THE OLD DANCE-MASTER. By Wm. Romaine 


Paterson (Benjamin Swift). 
“Will assuredly come to be one of the most notable successes of the 
season.”"--DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


JUST TO GET MARRIED. By Cicely Hamilton. 


“Full to overflowing of heart and of conviction.”-—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD. (Ready this Week.) 

By Gladys Mendl. 
By Constantine 

Scaramanga-Ralli. 


” A somewhat unusual as we Il as a deeply absorbing —_—. - Stirring 
brilliantly presented scenes,”—GLASGOW HERAL 
























THE TYRANNY OF HONOUR. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 

















Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


f the SPECTATOR. 





Editor 


W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 
Price 1s. net. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and ‘at all Messrs. 


LEILA 


The LAST Novel of the 
great Italian Patriot, 
Poet, and Novelist 


ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


and a Companion Volume to 


“THE SAINT” 







the novel that has made his- 
tory, has just been published 
by Hodder & Stoughton. 6/- 





A BOOK FOR EVERY TRUE LOVER OF BOOKS 


Recreations of a Book-Lover 


but he 





* Tt is not too often that one meets the true lover of books . . . 
is to be found in the distinguished Wesleyan divine uncle of Mr. Radyard 
Kipling—whose delightful ‘In a Nook with a Book’ we noted some four years 
ago,”’—Times. 

“The book is delightfully impressionist and inf oe. a sort of conversa- 
tional saunter, as it were, through such px artic ms of the world of letters as 


the author selected for his readers to accompany him ape maramble.”’—Morning 
Post. 

“An ideal book for a quiet hour, and it does not matter whether you read 
it by the fireside « or the garden-seat. It has ite own pleasant atmosphere and 


absorbs you into it,””—bookman, 


RECREATIONS OF A BOGOK-LOVER 


By FREDERIC W. MACDONALD. 


HODDER & t & STOUGHTON, "Publishers, London, E.C. 


THE NATION’S. DANGER. 





Price 2/6 net. 


= 





THE FRAUD AND WEAKNESS OF OUR HOME DEFENCES, 
Reprinted from The Outlook. 





“The series of interesting articles will, it may be hoped, find many readers, 
The writer has ably dealt with his sul) et, = a ng quite clear the dangers 
which threaten us, and the inefliciency a: 4 i as ency of our pr ansatie ns to 
meet them. The pamphlet will be found well —- re +4 ng. United Service 


Magazine. 





NEW OUTLOOK Co., Ltd., 167 Strand, W.C. 


FOR BINDING. 


_ Tas 
CASES 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





MACMILLAN & CO,, Ltd., London. 


1, WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. W.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S| 
New Six-Shilling Novels & Stories. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES’S NEW NOVEL. 


JANE OGLANDER 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PATRICIAN 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

“It is a very fine book, which seems to inaugurate a new stage in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s art.”—Daily News. 
MR. E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL, 

ACCOUNT RENDERED 
By E. F. BENSON. 

“Tt charms us, for Mr. Benson shows all his old skill in drawing men and 

women as realities.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
TALES OF THE UNEASY 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Wife of Altamont,” &, 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


“A book of real distinction, both of style and thought. A book not only 
worth reading but worth reckoning with, for we are inclined to believe that 
its author has come to stay.’’—Morning Post. 


YOUNG LIFE 
By J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of “ Mortal Men.” 
“A brilliant success."—Country Life. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 

‘A maznificent piece of work; honest, serious, at times achieving beauty. 
It will be worth reading for many years to come.’’—Westminster Gazette, 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Bawn and Morning 

By ROMAN ROLLAND. 

“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to find a 
work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis, and unflinching truth 
are combined in a mere vivid whole,’’—Times, 


THE DOP DOCTOR 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 








[10th Impression. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





Mr, Edward Arnold's New Books. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


A brilliant satire upon a well-kaowa section of the “ leisured class.” 


LORD BELLINGER: 
By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM. Cleverly Illustrated. 68. 


_“* Deliciously satirical and as good as, if not better, tham anything he has yet 
given us.” 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


—Sunday Times. 


A charming Novel of Irish life. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 
3y Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 6s. 
_“‘ Above the alrea ly high average of this year’s fiction.”"—Morning Leader. 
By the author of “‘ WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
Author of “The Riddle of the Sands.” Editor of Vol. V. of 
“The Times” History of the War in South Africa, &c. 
Ss. 6d. net. [March 16th. 

Compiction of an important work. 
(1801- 


CENTURY OF EMPIRE 
1900). By the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., P.C. Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 3 Vols. 
With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo., 14s. net. each 
Vol. (Vol. III. Nearly ready 


THE COMMON GROWTH 
By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen’s Poor.” 6s. 


“*A reviewer who attempts to quote all the best things in Miss Loane’s book 
sets himself an impossible task. All we can do is to put upas big a finger-post 
as possible and advise readers of the Spectator to buy the book and read it, and 
the rest of Miss Loane’s books as well.""—Spectator. 

and 


FOOD iz: Principles of Dietetics 


By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D., Physician to the London 
Hospital. New and Revised Edition. 16s. net. 
* One of the most enthrilling books ever published on the subject.” 
—Guardian, 
“ The man of forty wh» reads it and goes his way unheeding deserves to be 
called something uncomplimentary.’’—Spectator. 


London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Streot, W. 








a 
MR. ANDREW MELROSE 


PRESENTS 6 NEW NOVELS at 6s, 
Every One First Class. 





Second Edition Now Ready. 


OIL OF SPIKENARD 
By E. M. SMITH-DAMPIER, 
Author of “Ballads from the Danish.” 


THE LONELY ROAD 
By A. E. JACOMB, 
Author of “The Faith of His Fathers.” 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 








Third Edition Now Ready. 


A LITTLE MORE THAN. KIN 
By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, 
Author of “A Marriage under the Terror.” 





dt 


Fourth Edition Nearly Exhausted, 


FLAMSTED QUARRIES 
By MARY E. WALLER, 
Author of “The Woodcarver of Lympus.” 


A TOUR AND A ROMANCE 
By ALICE E. ROSBINS. 
With 50 Full-page Illustrations of Spain in Sepia, 


FOLLOWING FEET 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 
Author of “The Woman Tempted Me.” 











ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


GARDNER, DARTON ts LST 





FROM WELLS 


The Tercentenary of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: An Historical Survey. 
By the Rev. JULIUS D. PAYNE, M.A., Vicar of Charlbury, Oxoa, 


A trustworthy and full manual of facts conveyed in a plain but gracefal 
style. The “‘ survey ”’ isat once an invaluable book of reference and a fascinating 
narrative for ordinary reading. 

Price 2s, net, 


Testimonies to the Book. 
By FREDERICK SHERLOCK, Editor of “ The Church Monthly.” Price 
1s, 6d. net. 


Spiritual Healing and the Anointing of tho Sick. 
A SIMPLE EXPLANATION. By the Bey, ROBERT C. L, BEADE, 
Rector of Charlcombe, Bath. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


With Preface by the Bishop of London, 
A Mirror of Divine Comfort. 


By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Rector of St. Swithin’s, Londes 
Stone, 
Cloth, 2s 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


Extract from the Bishop of London's Preface.—*I do not think that aay 
mourner can read this book without being soothed, steadied and com <, 
and I hope it will prove ‘a light in a dark place’ to many souls until we ne 
longer see things ‘ in a mirror darkly,’ but face to face.” 


Onward Steps: The Incarnation and its Practical Teaching. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, late Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Very shortly. 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


DEATH IN THE LICHT OF THE EPIPHANY. 


A Sermon Preached before their Majesties the King and Queen at Windsor. 
By the Right Rev. A. F, WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. 6d. net. 
The following books by the Bishop of London are specially suitable for Lents 
THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. THE CALL OF THE FATHER, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, net; Paper, 1s, net, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net, 
JOY IN GOD. A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, Is. net, 


THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Paper, is. net. 6th Edition. 1s, 3d. net. 

FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: A Sequel to ‘The Men Who Cruclfy 
Christ.” Cloth, Is. 3d. net. 


. en 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Lrp., 3 Paternoster Buildings, BG; 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


[In 6 few deg, 
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MARTIN SECKER’S NOVELS 
The Best Reviewed Fiction of the Season 


widdershins Oliver Onions 


Widdershins Second Impression 
“From Ghaisties, Ghoulies, and long-leggity 
Beasties, and things that go Bump in the Night, 


_Good Lord, Deliver us.” 
Observer.—"* shipmaster who met and conversed with his own 
dant an tee ome with hundreds of years between might have been 
SSostved by Kipling... -.- On the other hand, there is a study of in- 
ity that recalls Poe's wild imaginations. But the first and last tales of 
wi dershins’ have an individuality all their own, ly * The 
ing Fair One,’ which has a fascination and horror not easily for- 
gotten y due to the fantastic conception, but more to the artistic 
working out....-.- Mr. Onions is to be hag eee oa — Sent 
i: nerve that vibrates to unearthly horror and fearful de’ > 
touching the “ here have been many tales of the occult of late 


Moramg Leader.—**The : J : 
years non srfect in literary finish, so deep and genuinely 
aon so impressively realistic as these. is hardly 


could be singled out as a consummate example of the 


ay ort story at its best: they are the finest tales we have read for 


— - * Widdershins’ is hors concours, to be judged by no competi- 
ive standards : it is the author's full strength in the medium which 
clearly suits him thoroughly.” 
patient Griselda =A Comedy in 

sn Resolved Diseords 


> 
Impatient Griselda 
Aathor of “ Syrinx”” Laurence North 
Times.—“ No one, we think, can fail to enjoy ‘ Impatient Griselda.’” 
World.—“ Griselda herself is a charming creation.” 
Graphic.— An excellent study of modern temperaments and a most 
entertaining book.” a 
Standard.—“‘ A very pleasant comedy of modern manners with a few 
ney and witty observations on people and things. Griselda the 


impatient is excellently drawn. 
Chronicle.—“ Her comedy of love and revolt is a slice out of London 
life to-day, adroitly carved and served with a piquaut relish, It will suit 


many tastes, 


Wilderness of Monkeys 
Wilderness of Monkeys 
Just Published Frederick Niven 


Telegraph.—" An exceedingly interesting and indeed remarkable book.” 


Observer.—“‘It has in it the rarest qualities, a consading spirit, a 
quixotic idealism... .. If it should seem that the book is overweighted 
with the sense of sex, we can only say that any such fault is more than 
balanced by its cleverness, humour, and love of beauty.” 


The Passionate Elopement 
The Passionate Elopement 


Second Impression Compton Mackenzie 


Spectator.—“‘As an essay in literary bravura the book is quite 
remarkable.”’ 

Pall Mall Gasette.—“‘ An attempt, and a most successful one, to repro- 
duce the life at an inland Spa in the days of hoops, sedan- 8, powder, 
patches and quadrille. The reproduction is perfect; at the very first 
paragraph we feel transported a century-and-a-half back into the t. 
.... Itis seldom indeed that we read a first novel that is so excellent. 
Those who like good writing and a faithful picture of the England of 
Sheridan's day will find ‘ The Passionate Elopement’ much to their taste.” 


At all Booksellers & Libraries, Price Six Shillings 

NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI LONDON 
BOOKLETS ON DIET. 

“PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-Acid-Free 


Diet.” Post-free, 7d. 
“There is much sound wisdom, and real helpfulness, in the pages of this 
little pamphlet." —Dundee Courier. 
“SALINE STIMULATION: with Remarks on a 

Common Ill.” Post-free, 7d. 

A “ new application of old and familiar facts.” 
From the Author— 
ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


AN AMAZING REVOLUTION 
AND AFTER. 
By an Ex-M.P. 


THENEW AGE: This Remarkable Book. It is a singular circum- 
stance that a book of this character should be met with a cold silence. 
We strongly urge our readers to secure a copy and to lend it to 
their friends.” 


___bondon: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS. 


Boks WANTED ‘—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
i and with coloured illustrations, andiey Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
me 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; wbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
Nyt ae ~ in ot Bingiots, a egy + bee 1838 or 1842; Life of 

3 »2o-/, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, af 


> > 











Crown 8vo. cloth, 2S. Gd. net. 














The Golden Bough: 
Magie and Religion. 


Translated from the 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Mediseval Mind. 
of the Development of Thought 
and Emotion in the Middle Ages. 


Creative Evolution. 


Trevor Lordship. 


Truth in Reli 
Nature of 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vols. I. and HI. Just Pablished. 


The Harry Furniss 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume, 
by HARRY FURNISS, over 1500 of the Original Lllustra- 
tions, and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE. Limited to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 103. 6d. 
net per volume. Orders will only be taken for complete sets. 
To be issued two volumes monthly. 

es Mustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


a Study in 


Ry J. G. FRAZER, 
LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. Sva 
THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
20s. net. 


D.C.L. 
Part 1. 
KINGS. 2 vols. 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 


By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant Political Agent in Mampur 
and Superintendent of the State. With Map and Illustrations 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 
Settlement. 


By The Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 
C.V.O., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 


net. [ Tuesday. 
England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 
French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 


An Adventure. 


An Account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Extra Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A History 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Author of “The Classieal 
Heritage of the Middle Ages.” 2 vols. Svo. 21s. net. [Tuesday 


By HENRI BERGS@N 


Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collé de Franee. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MIT SLL, Ph.D. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


War Rights on Land. »byJ.™. spatem, 


LL.D., and Double Senior Moderator, Dublin Univ 
(Trinity). With a Preface by FRANCIS D. ACLAND. &vo, 
12s. net. 


The Siege of Boston. 


By ALLEN FRENCH. Llustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


A Love Story. By Mrs. 


HUBERT BARCLAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Nature of Personality. 


A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head 
Master of Repton. Author of “The Faith and Modern 
Thought.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ion. Studies in the 
hristian Certainty. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4S. 6d. net. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools 
and Colleges. 


By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A, and 
J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Se. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Past at our Doors, or the 
Old in the New Around us. 


By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. Illustrated. Globe 8ve, 
1s. 6d. [Readable Books in Natural Knowledge 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 





THE LIFE OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


(MRS. CRAIGIE.) 
Told in her Correspondence with numerous friends. With a Memoir by 
JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father), and an Introduction by the 
Right. Rev BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of Manchester. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Being a record of things done, seen and heard at school, college, and 
in the world during the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. By A. 
G. C. LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


DULCE DOMUM: BISHOP 
MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY. 


By his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Miss Moberly’s beautiful tribute to her father and mother will take its 

at once among the choicest biographical records of the Church of 

E da... thewriter has inherited the rare spiritual gifts and the lovable 

human qualities of her ancestors. The addition which Miss Moberly supplies 

15g pablistand memorics of Miss Yonge will make this volume a prize for 

countless readers in all parts of the world who reverence the famous novelist,” 
—The Church Family Newspaper, 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSEL 


The First Special Correspondent. 
By J. B. ATKINS. With Illustrations. Two vols, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
“ All the world knew ‘ Billy Russell,’ and all who knew him loved him. If 
all who knew him and loved him, and all who without knowing him in the flesh 
lh him for what he did in saving the British Army in the Crimea should 
ese two deeply interesting volumes, they wili enjoy, as they certainly 
déserve, a very wide circulation indeed. Mr. 5. B. Atkins has done his work 
admirably. He has produced a vivid portrait of a very memorable ar oy al 


Times. 
PIE POWDER. 


BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT, 
By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large Crown 8vo. &s. net. 


**One of the most entirely delightful books we have come across for a con- 
si le time. There is more humour in the law than the witticisms of the 
would lead the layman to believe, and nowhere has it found freer scope 

than on the circuits.” —The Globe, 


THUCYDIDES AND THE 
HISTORY OF HiS AGE. 


By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College and Lecturer in Ancient Geography to 
the University of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
nusiory in the contains a great deal of new matter with reference to Greek 





in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., such as can hardly fail to intro- 

considerable anodifications into the current views of the history of this 

. The book also contains studies on the vexed question of the com- 

nm of Thucydides’ work, as weil as on the art of war in the time of 

dides and on the strategy of the Peloponnesian War prier to the peace 

B.C., a subject which has hitherto been very inadequately treated in 
mo@ern histories of Greece. 


PROPHECY: JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


Considered in a Series of Warburton Lectures at 
Lincoin’s Inn, By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DOWNSMAN. 


By Miss MAUDE GOLDRING, Author of “The Tenants of Pixy Farm,” 
“Dean's Hall,” &c., Ga 
“Miss Goldring displays a marked talent for characterisation .... Each 
and all live and move and have their being in our mind's eye as we follow them 
through the complexities of a plot. . .. . Even the shadowy figures that 
merely ‘walk on’ to mark the sequence of events are bitten in from such 
sure use of the etcher's needle that they have their ineffaceable place in the 
i ssion left of the linked lives that move to their mysterious fate there 
= = Se shadows of the green escarpments of the mighty Downs,’’—Ozford 
ronicle, 


POT AU FEU. 


Short Stories. By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said 
the Fisherman,” &c. 68. 

“*Mr. Pickthall is always a clever story teller, but he seems more at home in 
the atmosphere of the East than in that of England. . . . . The English stories 
are clever one and al!, and they have distinct individuality. .... No one can 
write of the Near East with the vividness that Mr, Pickthall commands.” 


—Birmingham Post, 
‘By R. W. WRIGHT-IIENDERSON, Author of ‘‘ John Goodchild.” 68. 
The hero of this novel is a man of reserved and introspective habit of mind, 
condemned partly by circumstance and partly by his own unselfishness of 
character to an idle aud solitary existence. The story deals with his sudden 
seduction from such a life, with his misfortunes in beth love and speculation, 
and with his troubles, fears and torments of mind when he is striving to repair 
what he believes to have been a crime, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Te ee, 
John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxf 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, De. ord 
Professor of Zoology in tho University of Oxford. With § yew 
8vo. 83. 6d. net. CInlong eestzations, 
“tA really fascinating volume.”—Daily Telegraph, “ 


“It can claim the best qualities of good conversation : it 
and particular, direct and allusive.”’—Daily Chronicle, , 


ee 

The International Relations of th 
Chinese Empire: The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. By wou” 
BALLOU MORSE, Commissioner of Customs and Statistical 4 mOeK4 
Inspector-General of Customs, China. With Illustrations and Maps. “4 
20s. net. (Inland =the 


“This must henceforth be acknowl] 
the subject.’’—Luzac’s Oriental List. edged as the standard work of reference og 


a 
Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
Present Creeds of English Painters. By MRS. RUSSELL BARRIN 
TON, Author of “Reminiscences of G. F, Watts,”’ 8vo, 12s, 64. net, . 
I postage 
“ We have to thank Mrs. Russell Barrington for many Pe ae th ~ 
-_ agetee. —— is -po! a page which does not contain an idea of 
value. @ author has a real devotion to } bj 
which is best and most durable.” —Morning Post. ne one So part of it 


is at once genemy 











_ PE 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MY NEW CURATE” 


The Intellectuals. By the Very Rev. Caxoy 
P,. A. SHEEHAN, Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a fow days, 

A description of the meetings of an imaginary Literary Club established in a tows 
in the South of Ireland under the chairmanship of a Catholic priest, The book ig 
interspersed with essays, poems, and free discussions on them; whilst the wholy 
thing ie strung together on a slender string of romance, The author's object is te 
show that all the racial and religious antagonisms in Ireland may be ended by freer 
and more intelligent intercourse between Irish men and women, 





A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. Crown 8vo. 6g, 
John Merridew is a typical, thoughtless, sport-loving Englishman, and the idea af 
the book is to show how his character developed for the better under the political, re 
ligious and social influences that are described in the story. 


A Saga of the “‘“Sunbeam.” By Horace @, 
HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 54, 
“Mr. Horace Hutchinson is our continuous scribe, and one could not wish 
for a better reading companion. He understands the sea, and can get ity 
humours into words.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of Aviation. By OTTO LILIEY. 
THAL. Translated from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL 
A.M.LE.E., F.B.P.S, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 9s, net, 

[Inland Postage 54. 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sand- 
wich. By the late JOHN LEWIS ROGET, M.A., Hon, B.W.S. With 
an Introduction and Notes by S. R. Roget. With 32 Coloured and 8 Black 
and White Lilustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, [Inland Postage 54. 


On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern 
Thought: Two Introductory Studies. By E. F. JOUBRDALN, Vice 
Principal St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

(Inland Postage 34, 

















BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


Economic Studies. By Warren Bacenon 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Conrents.—The Postulates of English Political Economy—{1) Transferability 
of Labour; (2) Transferability of Capital—The Preliminaries of Political 
Economy—Apam Suit and Our Modern Economy—Matruvs—Bicazpo—The 
Growth of Capital—Cost of Production. 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall, SECOND EDITION, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 54, 


Principles of Economies, with special reference 
to American Conditions. By EDWIN R, A. SELIGMAN, McVickar Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Columbia University. With 28 Maps and 
Charts. FOURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED (1%) 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, net, [Inland Postage 64 


An Introduction to English Economie 
History and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY. Crown Svo. 
Part I., The Middle Ages, FOURTH EDITION (1909), 5s. 
Part II., The End of the Middle Ages, SIXTH IMPRESSION (199) 
10s. 6d, 


The Economic History of the United 
States. By E. lL. BOGART, Ph.D., Princeton University. With 3 
Maps and 95 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. [Inland Postage 54 


The Trust Movement in British Industry: 
a Study of Business Organization. By HENRY W. MACROSTY, —_ 
Tecturer London School of Economics. 8vo, 9s. net. [Inland — 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERA TURE 


HENZOLLERN. By E. A. Brayiey 
faz HOUSE panne “The Court of Russia in the ~~ 
Century.” With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. ° 


Centuries of Berlin Court Life. 


i IONS OF THE CROWN. By Lucy Szaty 
ee omtion. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERTY (1910). By L. G. Curozza 
RICHES AND af A YT Edition. Demy 8vo, 


6s. net. 


MYSTICISM. A Study in the Nature and Develop- 
ment of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. By Evz.xn 
UnpERHILL. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A. By R. 8. Surrees. With the original 
———_ in Colour by J. Lexca and others. Feap 8vo, 


new issue, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC VALUES. By C. E. Monracve, Author of 


“A Hind Let Loose.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“In grace, charm, and epigrammatic deftness of style ‘ Dramatic Values’ is 
the most notable book of criticism since Henley’s ‘ Views and Reviews.’”— 


Pathe book forms a survey at once brilliant and just of the whole position of 
a, 


eontemporary drama in Britain.””—G@lasgow He 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of 
“A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece. An Edition 
limited to 350 copies uniform with the other quarto volumes. 


Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bary. 
Cheaper Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oxrver Loner, F.R:S. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Gipson. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. With many illustrations and 
Maps. In7 vols. Vol. V. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU- 
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By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, 
Author of “ Reynell Taylor: A Biography,” “Day Dreams,” “ Annals of an Eton House,” &c. 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Times.—* Such a book as this, serious and profoundly felt, can 
be nothing but welcome and refreshing. These musings and 
reveries, these thoughts on discipline and resignation, have been 
hard-won from life. Many a flash of humour lightens and drives 
home the wisdom . . . there are descriptions of a rare beauty in 
this volume. Especially beautiful is that of the burning in the 
fields of the débris of Autumn.” 

Dublin Daily Express.—* Not for many a day have we read 
anything so beautifully done. This volume of thoughtful, 
cultured, tic prose will appeal to readers who appreciate a 
form of literature that is none too commonly sought after at the 
present day.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—“ A book which one may open at almost 
any page and read with delight. .... The current of thought 
flows on and we are content to follow idly wheresoever it may 
lead us, confident that at some bending of the way we shall chance 
upon a word-picture that shall give us pause to wonder at the art 
of the master hand that limned it.” 

Yorkshire Observer.— To read this book is to make the acquaint- 
ance of a charming personality. . .. These pages are beautiful 
in places ‘The Pageant of My Day’ is more than the work 
of a clever writer—it is the work of a true man.” 

Oxford Chronicle——“The standpoint from which the author 
looks at the daily round and common task is essentially that of 
the exceptional, not the ordinary, man-—the man of marked 
mental gifts . . . . a piece of admirable literary art.” 

United Service Magazine—“The thoughts and feelings he 
expresses are familiar to most of us, though few perhaps have 
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pondered them as has the author, 


and certainly few 
given them so beautiful expression.” . could have 


Truth.—* The author intermingles his own mature wi i 
that of the wisest of the race, from Socrates to Wordmwors 
edifying volume for every age, but especially for old age.” 


Scotsman.—* Pages of grand and heartsome, companionabl 
like this cannot but be read with sympathy by thoughtful ww 
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Daily Graphic.—“ Major Gambier-Parry’s book is the work ofg 
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